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DISCUSSIONS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 
OURNALISTS have ever held it a duty to 
watch carefully and critically the progress 
of all legislative discussions which lead to 
the record of national opinion upon the 
acts of public men, or to the enactment of 
2 laws that affect the spirit of the constitu- 


tion and the happiness of the people. A 


the recent debates, which have stirred. the active spirit of party in 
the House of Commons, and wakened men’s energies to the consi- 
deration of important topics of publie discutation. And, as the 
order of the themes is of less consequence than their matter and 
substance, we may, perhaps, be permitted to inverse the rotation of 
* the debates, and to commence with that upon the character of judi- 
cial charges on civil or criminal trials, which occupied the attention 
of Parliament on Tuesday night. 

The motion upon which this important discussion was founded ori- 
ginated with Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and proposed an inquiring into 
the charges made against Lord Abinger by politicians and the press, 
for his addresses to juries on the special commission at the trials 
The 
motion was brought forward with great spirit, discussed with much 


which arose out of the riots in the manufacturing districts. 


animation, and finally rejected, on a division, by a large majority. 
We may be thought inconsistent and, perhaps, enigmatical in our 
declaration, that we approve of the motion (that is, of the fact of 
its being made), we approve of the debate which sprang out of it, 
and we approve very heartily of its rejection. Let us briefly state 
our reasons for taking this course. 

We remember well, on the occasion of the trials for sedition, 
being particularly struck with the lucid, moderate, and beautiful 
charge of Chief Justice Tindal to the juries of his district ; and, on 
the other hand, having oceasion to express a strong and emphatic 
dissatisfaction at one made on the same occasion, thouzh in another 
quarter, by Lord Abinger, which took, in our humble judgment, 
a tone of intemperance, dictation, and political feeling, little eom- 
patible in spirit with the mild, beneficent, and exhortative oratory 
which should adorn and diguify the bench of justice, and shed the 
light of security upon the liberties of the land. We confess that, 
viewing that particular charge most impartially, and even with the 
supposition that our own epinions upon public affairs were coinci- 
dent with those of the noble lord, we must still have considered it 
as decidedly and unnecessarily political—as an essay upon public 
affairs, rather than a luminous and gentle exposition of the subject 
of the most responsible inquiry in which the jurors had to engage ; 
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and this opinion we expressed with fearless conviction upon one of 


the leading pages of this work. 

We still hold to our opinion. We conceive Lord Abinger, with 
the utmost respect for his great abilities, to be a warm partisan, 
and one who, in his zeal for the maintenance of the constitution, 
may think himself justified, as his son intimated, in using his ele- 
vated position to invest it with a political as well as a judicial 
strength ; but we refuse to go with him this length. We think, 
too, that, despite of the retained freshness and virility of his mental 
powers, age and a constant inflictiédn of irritating bodily pain 
(with which the friends and foes of the learned judge should sin- 
cerely sympathise alike) probably beget a fretfulness which Lord 
Abinger no doubt straggles against with fortitude, but which no 
man coald entirely overcome, and that this fretfalness diminishes, 
if it does not destroy, the dignified toleration and amenity of 
temper which ought to be essential to the judicial character. On 
the other hand, society is naturally unwilling to lose the services of 
an eminent and capable man on account of physical infirmities or 
afflictions, which are not blemishes of the heart. We therefore 
waive the point of inefliciency on such a score, and return to that 
of “ political colouring to judicial charges,’ which certainly in- 
volves a culpability deserving of grave disapprobation—deserving 
of some proper rebuke by public opinion, showing that men do not 
pass such offences lightly over—deserving, in a word, of just such 
moderate condemnation as it has received—deserving, not that such 
a motion as Mr. Duncombe’s should be carried, but that such a 
motion should be made, to enable public men to record their im- 
pressions, for the benefit of society, of the ‘accusers, and of the ac- 
cused. But censure should not be carried or implied further than 
this, except in cases of much more flagrant wrong. The function 
of the judge is one of the most beautiful, sacred, and independent 
of any that derive power from the English constitution. Monarchs, 
parliaments, and people should regard it with reverence, and ap- 
proach it only in a delicate and respectful spirit—and, save when it 
is absolutely outraged in the persons of those who perform it, it 
should be neither scorned, nor scourged, nor assailed with a vindic- 


fact) may have given rise. 
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| judge might well form himself. He (Mr. Murphy) reverenced the 
judges of the land, and he did so because if any one quality exalted 
them higher than another it was the absence of all political feeling. 
(Hear, hear.) This should ever be the character of the bench. They 
should be utterly divested of all political feeling, and, as was said of 
the late Chief Justice Tenterden, have no more bias on a question 
involving sedition than on one relating to a bill of exchange. (Cheers.) 
That was the true principle. No judge should introduce into his 
charge anything extraneous to the subject matter of inquiry. To 
do so was utterly inconsistent with the character of a judge, who in 
mounting the bench was supposed to lay down every political 
feeling on the threshold of the temple of justice. (Cheers from the 
Opposition. )” 





tive rebuke. We therefore rejoice that the voice of Parliament did 
not proclaim more censure against Lord Abinger than the mere 
permission to discuss his conduct has fairly and moderately im- 
plied. 

With regard to the debate itself we approve of it on two accounts, 
first, as having given rise to some fine, virtuous, and manly opinions 
upon the proper duty and demeanour of a judge in his office—and 
secondly, as eliciting so large an amount of high and honourable 
testimony to the learned judge, as must indeed mingle much of 
most consoling gratification with any mortifying feelings to which 
the aspersions (and perhaps even a lingering fear approaching to 
conviction of their justice when applied not to intention but to 
There was something chivalrous in the 
eloquent tribute with which Mr. Thesiger concluded his speech :— | 
“He had watched the noble lord’s rising course, and had witnessed | 
his meridian splendour. As one of the first advocates of the day, | and without acrimony, and having an anxious regard to all the 
he had exhibited high powers and great qualities, in which none | interests and liberties involved. Perhaps we have by this time 
could surpass him ; and, when raised to the bench, though by a too | brought our readers to our own conclusion—that the motion was 
late elevation, he won the admiration and: respeet-of all who had | useful as one of agitation, the debate excellent as a barometer of 
watched his conduct, for the devotedness with which he applied all opinion, but that to have allowed the subject to have proceeded 
his high powers and vast acquirements to the service of the public | further would have been neither safe, generous nor just. 
in the faithful and unremitting discharge of his duties (cheers) ; and | aha ” 
now, at a period of life at which it was granted to but few to arrive | 
—at a period of life when, in most men, the high intellectual facul- 
ties were usually impaired, those of the noble lord were still as strong, 
as bright, as clear, and as active as they were in his younger days, | 
and were devoted with the same unabated zeal to the service of his | 
country. (Loud cheers.) He would admit that he was jealous with 
respect to the exalted reputation which the noble lord had so long | 
enjoyed. He was anxious, at, this late period of the noble lord’s 
existence, that not the slightest stain should deface a character which 
through so long a course had remained pure and untarnished, and 





We have endeavoured to treat this question with the same tem- 
per which we are arguing for from the judicial bench—with justice 


By the way, we must not emit to remark upon the winning de- 
meanour, modest anxiety, temperate address, and affectionate so- 
licitude of Mr. Scarlett, while seeking to defend and vindicate his 
noble father. It was quite in the most gentlemanly spirit of good 
taste, and was much applauded by the house. 

The other discussions to which we were about to direct the at- 
tention of our readers were the votes of thanks to Lord Ellen- 
| borough and our commanders in India, and to the five nights’ 
| debate upon the distress of the country, which terminated in the 
| defeat of Lord Howick’s motion by a majority of a hundred and 
that after many years more of new services rendered to his country fifteen! On the first of these topics we have little remark to make 
the noble lord should go down to his grave with the same unblem- | as the thanks of Parliament were confined to the military operation, 
ished reputation which he had hitherto enjoyed.” (Loud cheers.) | of the India Governor-General and his chiefs, which were unques- 

On the other hand there is no denying the premises of Sergeant | tionably crowned with glorious and brilliant successes. The second 
Murphy, who immediately followed—and who, by comparison | is of too much vital importance to be dismissed hastily at the end 
greatly justified the inferences we bad drawnyand the principles we | of an article, and therefore we shall take a better opportunity of 
have been proud to set up. If Lord Abinger was tight, Chief Jus- engaging in its discussion. One thing, however, we may say, and 
tice Tindal was wrong : that is, that the scene of excitement enacted towards its sinale be- 

“ If the example of Lord Abinger was onewhich should be adopted, | tween Mr. Cobden, the Prime Minister, Mr. Roebuck, and indeed 
ought not Lord Chief Justice Tindal to havefellowed the same course? | by the whole house, was one which everybody anxious to see up- 
He (Mr. Murphy) bad not, until that night, read the charge of | held the honour, temper, and dignity of the British Senate must 
Lord Abinger ; but he had read the chatge of Lord Chief Justice | regard with sorrowful feelings of humiliation and regret. The 
Tindal in his own country, which was not remarkable for the ab- | tumult of the French Deputies, and the bear-garden of American 
sence of political bias in its judges when there happened to be a | Congress, are surely not subjects for the imitation of a British de 
convulsion, and he thought that charge a model upon which any ! liberative assembly. 




















ASTORIA—OREGON COUNTRY. 


The frequent mention of ‘‘ the occupation and settlement of the ter- 
ritory of Oregon’’ in the recent American papers, and the claim of the 
United States, in opposition to the title of Great Britain to the 
same, will, doubtless, render the physical geography of the district 
peculiarly attractive to our readers. 


The territory lies west’of the Rocky Mountains, the vast “‘ pro- 
visional boundary”’ of the United States of North America. It is 
bounded north by the British and American possessions ; south, by 
the Mexican territories; and west, by the Pacific Ocean. ‘It exe 
tends from 42 deg.*to 54 deg. N. lat., and from 107 deg. to 130 deg. 
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W. long., and contains 300,000 square miles.’”’—(Goodrich’s ‘* Uni- | strangely and unfortunately opposed to one another in secondary Lips ah Si pi reference to the words used by the Marquis of Lansdowne, could any 
niversal Geography,’’ Boston, 1832.) | order and administration. ,_Henee have arisen those serious a ia Sich wan ten Nie great : he position in which Lord Ellenborough was placed 
The main ridges of the Rocky Mountains form the eastern boun- irbed the peace of the kingdom during the last two years, and In rated é nd » de hg contemplate. Something had been said about a proclamation 
dary of thi nlp prerelease Me Hatin eek vides ahtl ti nies of Our institutions have tasked their hatred, and de monstrate } and despatch. He did not approve of the reflection of Lord Ellenborough 
ary of this long-d isputed country. setween these ridges and the } to the world the enduringness of their perversity: * * ’ on the policy of his predecessor, but it was the language of the proclamation 
acific is another high and extensive chain of mountains, in which | Sel ng the wealthy and populous city of Barcelona as the centre an i sup- | that was the cause of offence—a mere question of criticism. He highly 
are the great falls of the Columbia river. Still west of these, run- | port of their designs, they there established their arsenal of intrigue and | approved of the motion, and cordially supported it.—The Bishop of Sa.ts- 
ning parallel with the coast, is the third chain. The peaks of all perfidy } - ito — * ee of rendezvous crowded as og samy » ts igh age ew were dca be a as ~ reeing = bed words 
se hei . he reg . 4 " . > ronds « he rest of Europe, the se f every nation, 0, out home, | at y bi ghe with respect to the proclamation abo » gate 
these heights are above regions of perpetual snow. «i bal with ut country, and “Neh nahn lfaaetat Ashi t&e ne the ready instruments | of Somnauth. Should the bulact of chat pedtaaation be hese beluse 
P The chiet ivers of t gion are the Oregon or Columbia, with | o¢ the guilty hand which pays them. if in these events the national | their Lordships he was sure it would be considered by every one of them 
its numerous large branches, 1000 miles in length. It rises in the | eqyse fas triumphed oy r the langer t which it was exposed, not so of the | a most unhappy accompaniment to these proceedings. rhe Bishop of 
Rocky Mountains, at about a mile distant from the source of the | moral effects which these events left bebi m. These events have pro- | CHICHESTER concurred with his right rev. friend.—Lord BRovuG@HAM in- 
Missouri, on the oth side, and soon becomes a deep and broad interests, new passions, new Ities. rhe aspect of our all uirs | sisted that neither he nor any one else had di it of showing any prefer- 
river. Having receis he waters of Lewis and Clarke’s rivers, it s ’ ‘ely different, ind presents t 4 than th at whicl ye ve = Naty ae over heap trv = defending rth ge of this pro- 
: ther j eal he } , arch of 1841, ¢ ) et e Cortes, W 2 |} Clamation. otwithstanding the miserable clatter raised abot 8 )- 
forms a southern { breaks through _the second chain ot dissolved. The fi. rt + or rather public necessi ier | clamation, he undertook to prove that jas wards wae in it rind went. ga 
mountains: ile elow > the Great Falls, where the river yn Of a new Cortes, in which would be place ience the any such construction.—The Earl of Mrnro rose to save himself 
descends in one rapid 57 feet; and in passing through the third | real y the nation with respect to the wants and remedies rec : 
chain of mountains it is compressed to the width of 150 yar by the new position of affairs. Animated by this spirit, and by this obje 


It has been said that few countries have a climate more agreeable e, I made use of that prerogative ranted meby thec ynstitution, and, | empire, in aid of the ope rations beg iis was, in his 
than this region to t west of the Rocky Mountains. The breeze with t advice of the Counc iniste dissolved the ¢ it and fer hy at _ unprecedented motion, for he was not aware of the thanks of 
from the west are s . by traversing an immense extent of sea, | Calle¢ N . Itis ta i t oral aria cae ween Dreve { { for such services to a person who 
and the mountain ri fford shelt > fro ! “old wind € the | UF you consider well whom you nam r deputies, and w they | been the author and originator and conductor, at the same time, of 

1¢ mountain ridges atlord sheiter from the cold winds 0 1€ | are wo y of, and competent to, »> sacred objects to which their ours | ‘ sses.—The vote was then read from the woolsack, and passed 


} Pins Gleiaiu es fo aoe re er . . _ . : aia ae: pp 4 x F eS 
north. The Spring is ¢ irly, though the Winter is rainy, and occas | wijl b ‘voted. I by no means pretend, nor does it belong to me to dictate | ¢ ( ers, nemine dissentien and their Lordship’s adjourned at 


nh 


sionally severe. ie class of persons, of opinions, or of party, you choose to select for t 9 o’clock. 
The summits of the mountains are c ymposed of rough rocks, and | the purposes stated. No, fellow-countrymen, Spaniards, all | ies, all HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay 
} > } ' Y lin } atl “o} ; + ] sit 7 ff y . 4 ‘ NO. : . 
covered with snow the creat part of the vear: but some sheltered | Opinions, ¢ » comprehend within the limits of th constit yn, may oe nigh as : ; , 
! Amongst > are to be found men of wisdom, of Che Speaker took the chair at the usual hour. After the presentation of 
{ 4 ws OD 


and fe rtile valleys ar 2 foun 1 among them, and the c yuntry borde ring 10 deserve this honour, and in whom you } Several petitions, and the advancement of some private busivess, 
upon the Oreg nd its branches has a fertile soil. The prairies , » all respected, and, for the pur- STANLEY ve notice to move for a committee of the house on Thursday 
are covered with grass, and spangled with beautifui flowers. There @ treate all it and necessary. That which is of real import- | to consider the act relating to the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor.—Mr. 
are among the p! ; rthree roots which the Indians eat with | anc that the iby you are men of sound judgment, and | V. SMITH gave notice to move, on the 28th inst., for a copy of Lord Ellen- 
their salm¢ Vild ero 1e size of a small tree, and ormed of the wants and resources of the country—men of known prol | borough s proclamation respecting restoratc a Somnauth, 
forms one of yrincipal articles of fuel The timber in the moun. | SCoruing intrigue, inaccessible to c by fear. £0 WHICH Sir . Feel said th . = UZSCTION r,t. DUNCOMBE 
t itis Sin aise 7 } i gave notice to summon witne t Q 1e | ise y urpose of 
AlNs 1s spruce, | 1 , “ es we lit . | ascertaining the nature of rge : 
the interior is covered with forests of pine and hemlock ; and many | 7), nihensestnti onl om eivine < allect. 4 »the men | Abinger to the juries on certain 


for some distance to 


must be the most tractive ground. In 7 t ; t vel mse hat they are the men wh f o demonstrate that « ing an intel ruption given by the magi 

are covered with a pr i f pale ik flos rearing their deli. lation of rteen mi i nhabitants, freely con ited, and we perance Society in Dungat nou, Lord Extor said 
cate stalks among t ‘ough blad of t V grass: these ar ) rs i, has the right, as it has the m, to be free pes pega straint lt oer AN t, they had t 
fragile to wit! eas t t F 2 y preserved the peace so dO} 
succeeded by g we f , vel } 

sOmetimes growing singly oth preadin f seve- 
ral acres in extent I 


of the trees grow 1 enormous height. The ralrie hoy P are to pro to the world, tl re able at kno 10N to a question put by Mr. 
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has dwind wait cenit ‘ 4 any ‘ rv . , w hie the di er it ir t , | Wisely. —Captain LAYARD warinly suj ( ie motion, ar 
charge, who remove t lier € i 16n » Fort é yuver, > ava 1ined ynal t , follown 1 fter ss, t the hon. member had thought proy ( any amendment Mr. c 
and allows ttoran utter r mall hi ; r three | arrive Ca F the 1 mibe te I undard oop insisted that it was not 7 
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Lord Jo 
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mur- 


ary supplites that General 
sheds for the ( l ’ yut six or eight in number, e | OF ; other , who | advanced fror ! th tt had not advanced, wuld appear fro 1e | , but in accordance 
stick with a red ensign, represe! r eorge toria. No i ¢ ee, al ’ vere Our calamities r ure he 1 orders which he ha eived i amendmet as then negatived 
gun or warlike ‘ of any kind r ey cenery i bla — ; . der 1é loth of , be- | without a division, and the 1 r without a dissentient voice, with 
similar to f ; lec . - I ta , tember t f t n of one, that of Mr. .—Mr. F. Baring oned bis mo- 
dge aoe eek a RN Ae P i. aa 2 R, remeat as I - the prisoners who é pers respectit he dismi f Mr. Hoski intil a future day. 
e g , and l ) n 1 ) ° i€ 1til in the 1e eT v h n lib ed. B 1 of ¢ 5 » forged Ex “quer | B passed throug z tee, ond the report 
is pleasin but th 1€ -ontra for the painter hey rea tored. Hisg ! y a wo is tot " ’ ( i to be brought up tl ! id Disfranchisement 
The navigation is cra i it hat, with muc t mer e er t t felt bound te y , in re $i i a secont time, lere Cc this day week. 
capital a ke in g, &e., th iy should 1 have he had done ild to essor | t he report of the Transported Cor t sa 
brought u et of ‘a: servic the ed called m their | was read a s { time.—Mr, Horr moved for leave to bring 
From the | ant tre into ¢ , and peect a “ ee : . bee . . = given in rete ng v rown the pow f naturalizing foreigners, 
of it ‘ : Fee 4 ne : é cknow! ged Wi tistact ! seat t msan tthe Coun 
ee ny 
by the United 
latitude, th i st | presi ad | u i, positio 
of the Rocky M ins. bi te a fertil IOI ! t les |, he had been a ¢ : t t Crown ¢ 
700 miles wide at extremity d 5 the é poniog | oO ee ® » ! oy Cmexeem H nego ~—— 
through seven ‘ * jatitude, ar x nearly 200,000,¢ Bigger tah. ~ ean tik le fedicnaiion. id Tata aan ae 
acres of jand—** yugt » form four or five w states.’’ > ar nt re tl vs i rre od} hen he he f Mir. Ferrand had given notice ere, with some alterations, or 
iety of the Ame t possess tn ti rs ae | t may irret 3 ‘ vas on th an emaine Law « évidence Bill was rea first time, on the motion of 
thereby have the control f those Indian tribes which infest thei n t it tO ¢ all t as nm ld. ft | ts ‘ ‘The Turnpike Koads Bill was é a ti time The house adjourne 
western borders; but it is believed that ey would rather employ | Tes!ments, amounting fo 15')) across the Panjaub, ar d on heari half-past twelve o’clock. 
“the occupation” on the offensive tl efensive, by annoying | -~ J ons finina ta alg sere Aon ene of 5 0 men to be | mitten On Lokne uses at 
the British possessions on the north. Meanwhile the consideration . 1 ‘ Of General : 
of the measure has been postponed for a time. sneral Potioc] ‘ sthe Bola 6 ws euros € rious places in Wales against the union of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph. 
nll TES th es that succe n attaines Tho lord who su -In reply to a question from the Marquis of Clanricarue, Lord WHAKN 
i in supplying : said that it was not the intention of the architect of the new Houses 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. rmy: No man could more cordiall n every satisfaction at the arliament to finish any one of them before the other He was proceed 
—_—_—— s of the milita rations under the administration « ing with both houses pari passu.—Several noble lords complained that the 
SPAIn.—TI i Espartero has issued an address the Sy wand , al.—The Mara f LANSDOWNE. after considering t house a for their accommodation should not be expedite ad. ‘They had 
tion with rar ] npending elec hich has i rine é he noble duke’s motion, felt th could consistently concur in ; en up it ein house to the House ¢ f omm ms, and, havin g very bad 
the Ministers. ¥y tone in which the Duke of Victory advert tl t hestowe ) nean 1y his predecessor, Lord Ellenbor accommodation at present, while that which the House of Commons en 
plots, threats, ts. and calumnies he en subject to since “ the fi und t br " all t eans necessary for the su joyed was very good, they felt that active steps should be taken to finish off 
page of his destiny was inscribed on the fiel of Bergara,”’ : he ear F liar cireu nt e at least of the gen is had b their ne Ww house as speedily as possibic Under this feeling the Marquis of 
exhortation » addr s his partizans, betray considerable apprehensi uk¢ them es pol y which they cou have Clanricarde moved the appointment of a committee to inquire into the pro 


actions. We can on in Oo for the follow- volving the charac 
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The Bishop of Chester presented a vast m er of petitions from va 


‘ess of 


gress made in the erection of the new Hous ot Parliament The motion 


rtant document, which ap} to have created le, Pollock, 1 Nott v , os ‘ was agreed t » and the committee appointed.—The house then adjourned, 
Paris :— The extreme ti ( nor-General his despatches w r k- | HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tugspay. 


cated position to which the conflic fy , | able, but he did not refer to it for the purpose o apsure on A number of petitions were presented on various subiects yr. 
n the very ¢ ract f vs ng e , \ onduct, but of doing full justice to the services of the military officer RING gave notice to move, on Wednesday, tor a return of advert 
ce of the Rezer g “land sr witl rd FirzGERALD pula ) to show from the documeuts prod and stamp duties on newspapers Sir R. Pr EL stated, in reply to a question 


sement 
zegs upon i 1 ccs na » the pre it the extreme caution ted to Lord Ellenborough did in no instance | put by Mr. Wallace, that the budget would be brought forward at an earlier 
ance 8 ed tothe general officera serving under him period than usual, but not till after quarter-day.—Mr. IT. DUNCoMBE moved 

despatch in w lirected the withdrawal of the troops heid that, petitions having been presented to the house complaining of the con- 

ti » hope of future itions, and showed that his object was to see} duct of Lord Chief Justice Abinger, when presiding as judge upon the exe- 

1s first disgust v n, 4 ‘tribution for the d that had occurred.—The Marquis of CLAN cution of the late special commission, the ise GO summon witnesses to 

his perseverance our enem 2ICARDE did not ag e great me attributed by Lord Fitzgerald to | the bar, tor the purpose of ascertaining the language used by him in 

corrup F ne tog the instructions issued > th of not’appear that Lora | charging the grand juric 5,400 1 suuibing up the cases to the petty juries, 

co ntroduced amongst the successful suppo 1 f e | Etlenborougb bad made iy Stipulation for the restoration of prisoners, as | and aiso in passing seatences upon the prisoners couvicted. The hon: mew- 

revolution © i *f, 80 United in important political objects, and yet so | he only said it “ might | i question,’”’—Lord BKOUGHA™M would ask, | ber produced a mass of documentary evidence for the purpose of showing 











—— 


that the noble and learned judge had conducted himself towards the Char- 
tist prisoners, whilst under trial, with a violence of tone and manner highly 
indecorous on the part of any one occupying the judicial seat ; and also that 
he had improperly interfered with the jury in the discharge of their duty. 
He stated that, in one case, the nobie and learned lord, with clenched fist 
and extended arm, had used the most opprobrious epithets towards the pri- 
soners, such as calling them * rabble” and “ vagabonds;” and that, at the 
mention of the Charter, he appeared invariably to lose all self-command, 
Mr. Duncombe proceeded to impress upon the house the necessity of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the circumstances he had stated, and hoped that, 
should her Majesty’s Ministers resolve on stifling inquiry, they would at all 
events state whether they approved of such conduct, and whether there 
were any among them who sympathised with these practices of a “ recreant 
Whig.’ It was incumbent on the friends of Lord Abinger to have the 
matter inquired into, and, if they found he was traduced, the British people 
would do him justice; but if, on the other hand, inquiry were re 




















ised, 






“What,” asked the honourable member, “ will become of the varac- 
ter of Lord Abinger, or whst will be the estimation in which he will 
be held when he goes to the country assizes? In that case he must be 


content to aliow his name to be added to that dreadful ard alarming list of 
ermined delinquents of former times who, forgetting alike the duty that 
they owed to their country and their God, are only remembered in these days 
by the amount of law that they violated, the persecutions that they 
moied, and the judicial murders that they committed. But I will I 
better things at this « I hope that this house is prepared to do its 
on the present oc fORNEY-GENERAL met the moti 
direct negative. Abinger had been grossly calumni 
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l ( Ve rs Penalty Bill was read a second time, apd 
to be «x Lhe house adjou 
o’clock. 

JORDS.—WEDNESDAY. 
The house did not sit, 
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iresas the 


reduction the expenditur vlopted 


to each newspaper of the United 
iom, and the amount of advertisement duty paid by each, for the three 
years ending the 5th day of January, 1843 continuation of the returns 
laid on the tavle of this house in the s of 1839 and 1841).—On the 
motion being read for the house to go into committee upon the Personation 
of Voters Kill, Mr. Lippent said that it was not the object of the bill to 
create new offences by statute, or new penalties for acts that were already 
offences against the law. The hon. member r then proceeded to explain what 
alterations he had made in the bill as it was at present printed, from various 
suggestions which he had received. If the sanction of the bouse should be 
given to the act as applicable to England, he thought there would be no dif 
ficulty m some Jrish member framing an act with similar powers that should 
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be made applicable to Ireland. He trusted that the alterations he had made 
would meet some of the objections which had been brought against the sys- 
tem. If the house thought fit to reject the present 1 veasure, he hoped that 
some hon. member would introduce a bill which would contain a better 
plan for remedying the evil.—Mr. VILLIERs objected to the system pursued 
by hon. members in that house, of brit in One bill after another to 
amend Acts of Parliament by piece-m It thus happened that nobody 
knew what was the law.—Mr. SHAw was happy to find that his honourable 
friend intended to include Ireland in the bil but he believed that the 
measure would be rendered more efficient if further time were given 
to consider its details. ‘The bill would be more useful if it ex- 
tended to municipal elections. He wished his honourable friend would 
postpone its further consideration.—Mr. Ross thought it would be most 
desirable that the provisions of the bill should be extended to Ireland.— 
Mr. MACKINNON trusted his hon. friend would withdraw this bill, and 
bring in a general measure. Personation had been carried on to a great 
extent in voting for Church-rates.x—Mr. VERNON SMmiIrH thought the bill 
would serve no purpose but to enable people 
prevent electors from voting. The object of the hou. member for Durham 
would be better obtained by embodying the provisions of this bill in a Ge- 
neral Registration Act.—Sir J. GRAHAM ‘said, with regard to the crime 
which was sought to be put down, as far as his experience went, he thought 
it was not so prevalent as to require any alteration in the existing law. 
Still if the house should be of a different opinion, he thought it would be 
ell to discuss the subject upon the bill before the house, as upon the 
Registration Bill; and in case the bill were proceeded with, he thought it 
would be desirable to extend the bill to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Let the hon. member Keep the bill in its present condition till the Regis- 
tration Bill for the committee, on which he had notice for Monda 
next, should go into committee, and if the measure then submitted to the 


house did not meet the views of hon. gentlemen, the hon. member could 
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bring forward his measure.—Mr. L1ppELL said after what had fallen from 
th hon. baronet, he considered that the object he had in view bad 
been obtained, This object was not a private one, but to put anend toa 


grest public grievance. He would follow the « sugge 
hon. baronet, and moved that the chairman re 


urse asted by the right 


port progress, and ask leave 








to sit again.—Mr. Criprs wished to know whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. baronet to persevere in moving the second reading of the 
teg tion Billon Monday next.—Sir J. GRaAuNAM said that the bill had 
bee inted this day, and would be in the 's of members to-morrow, 
and if under such circumstances, hon. members thought that Monday would 
be too early a day for e second reading, he would have no objection to 


but he tl 


ought they might read it a second time on Monday, 





gi i e details in committee.—On the motion for the third reading 
oft Forged Exchequer Bills, Mr. WILLIAMS thought it was due to the 











































































people of this country, and to those who might hereafter be the holders of 
E bills, that the right hon. posite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) should state what c nt to pursue in the event of 
a similar occurrence taking p J LOR of t EXCHEQUER 
said w e course of ¢ years, Exchequer 
bills l sue t reh iud but this one Lhe pre- 
cautions w 1 wer ow t to | ide the poss 
any? f the fi would not ¢ 
to explain iture oft t ) was then rea 
im i passed The Cx is read a third t 
Passe l use t ad six o'clock 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuat 
rhe Forged Exchequer Bills B -Lord Minto 
t 1e V ld, to-1 row gto marin eam- 
1 Bis ‘ Q ra] unber of petitions from 
s \\ . s ink nt s ics OF St. Asaph and 
sang In reply juestion from I ( Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
( a question before th ri Court of Sessi and 
g s noft court there | appeal to this se, the 
vas 8 r, and t it wus decided her t 
i ent t Ki tvisable to intr ce iy Measure on 
B sente f the Court of S should not be : 
liz necess 0 introduce s ! re to give eff 
ims which the churel ssessed f x religious ins 
l i g con red in th opinion ¢ < ver 
ed.—T! larguis of Lansdoy t ma 
0 W ”) in the south of Ireland, pra changes 
Y ma i the Irish Poor-law.—Ax ! i at fir 
HOUSE OF COMMONS PHURSDAY 
s il l offices were laid on 
i M ing Lord Ellenboroug 
to notice that when tl hon. 
) s the present corn-laws 
wer i be put an 
1 chat a pted without 
lelay,’” was t 4 ’ 8 1 mov € rent, the particulars of 
\ s ild State to s OF g.—Mr. Wal : then 
pose the following solutions, of v h he had given notice :— 
A 
( ‘ t s 
\ ‘ s s 
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’ 
a s 
’ s I 
i | \ ed th tl ( ore 
a va Ave 
les $ ave taken a ( ~ | i wott S 
s 1as i wy 1 wa sures 
wi iem to vw now in th 
' vea s ‘ s wus! s id Foo AW 1 law 
ins Wi one of tl itest Sovere at a female, tl this 
1 Knew, whos ’ t it was Sls great 1 ss of 
4 st i i ting hers 2 t 
rt supp t i at dehance 
' u hey 
in \ lt vy T i \ 
s S was alike m. 1 
t t Cc s ) 
f England ted t 
I ! tin his hand t ‘tary 
8 ~ fresh at was allowed 1 
th I only vance was five « 
He ated so much of t ime of the 
} s is Up India, i i j i S 
pres stem of Poot m whicl is s 
{ , s mas th rtal duke selt 
| t show ft det t ‘ 
flrs s was a | 8 i s 
ture, ud oi t state « 
8 ve his gig en your to a condition of i 
al irtisan Of England, whom the exist Poor-law crushed t he 
earth, If they could not give him bis cottage and his piece of land, which the 
n ’ ssessed, they could at least put an end to the necessity imposed 
upon him Of selling every article he possessed in order to qualify a 
seit for | an inmate of those ast wa , the union workhot 
If he were told that such a result was Sirab unattainab he wonld 
quote, in reply, those words of Mr. Barke tka itis common for gen 
tlemen to say that such and such thin perfectly right, and very des 
able; but that, unfort ‘ly, they are pra ) Oh, no, Sir, things 
which are not practics are not desirable, Phere is nothing in the world 
really neficial that does not lie within t reach of an intor “i Under- 
Standing and a well-« , irsuit.””) With that passage he sh on- 
clude, leaving the in the hands of the house.—Mr. Ferrand 
seconded the motion Sir JAMES GRAHAM: It was never the int wn of 
Lord Grey’s Government to refuse out-door relief in all cases. ‘The 1 ght 
wor baronet then proceeded to read a tabula atement, for the purpose of 
showit ‘ reater proportion of p were relieved without than 
withi wing nearly as Six to and said that the work- 
house ished as a test to ascerta “ t the ul 
appii 1 or not He relied with t cont 
pr f Wellington, which was for red from act r 
in his own neighbourhood, and expressed regardless of any unpopularity 
which it might create. He (Sir James Graham) had maintained the mea 
sure success y before, and he hoped he should be able to do so again. 
Mr. WAKLEY acknowl i himself a blockhead y 





r¢ for belheving that the 
Fories were serions in their protessions of repealing the Poor-law. Having 









got into power, they we Whiting to incur all the odium of continuing 
this obnoxious measure; but he did think that a party of such high preten- 
sions, and who affected to despise anything like a pettifogging policy would 
“a da + Rigen te ted their respectability by not ms king such violent 
professions on the subject before the elections. (Hear )eMr. Borthwick 
Mr, Agiionby, and Mr. Stuart Wortiey supported the motion.—General 
Johnston denounced the Poor-law as harsh, cri : 


el, and expensive.—Sir 


ROBERT PEEL defended the Poor-law, 


wantonly to delay the poll, and | 

















and contrasted it with the Act of 








| Elizabeth, which empowered overseers to take pauper children trom the 

















| homes of their parents, and apprentice them in a distant part of the king 
dom for a period of twenty-four years. He trusted that the house would 
pause before it gave its assent to an abstract resolution, without any sub- 










































































































stitute being proposed for the measure it condemned, and which would 
render it difficult, if not impossible, to carry the provisions of the existing 
| measure into effect.—Lord Joun MANNERS disapproved of the present 
law, although he could not concur in all the propositions of the hon. 
member for Nottingham.—Sir Walter James opposed the resolutions.- 
| —Mr. FERRAND supported the whole of the resolutions, which, he said, 








} whatever might be their fate, would ultimately prove the deathblow of the 
| Poor-law. ‘Lhe hon. gentleman stated that the poor had been removed, by 
| order of the Poor-law Commissioners, from the south of England to the 
| north, to work at the mills like slaves.—Mr. Sharman Crawford and Mr. 
Hardy supported the resolutions, which were strenuously oppos¢ by 
Mr. Mills.—Sir Charles Napier disapproved of present law, and sup- 











| ported the resolutions; as did also Mr. Blackstone.—Mr. Walter replied, a 
withdrew all the resolutions but the Jast, upon which, he said, he would 
take the sense of the house.—The house then divided, when there a ared, 
| For the motion, 58; Against it, 126: Majority, 68.—Sir V. Blake brought 

forward a motion with regard to the packet communication from the west of 

Ireland across the Atlantic; which, after a few words from Sir R. Peel and 
| Lord Paimerston, was withdrawn.—The Solicitor-General obtained leave to 
bring in two bills with regard to the administration of the law.—A number 


Mh 














of returns were ordered, on the motion of Mr. Jervis, and the house ad- 
| journed at one o’clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frinpay. 
Lord BrouGHaAm drew their lordships’ attention to a bill which he was 
about to lay upon the table, by the desire of the Judicial Committee of the 


Privy Council, enabling judges in India, sitting in equity, to proceed at 
once to the examination of witnesses without directing issues to be tried by 
courts of Jaw. The bill was then read a first time.—The House of L 











































































Oaths Bill passed through committee.—Cn the motion of Lord Braum« 
the Poundage Breach and Rescue Bill was read a second time.—The Ka 
HADDINGTON wished to offer a suggestion to his noble friend opposit 
Earl of Minto) before he moved for the returns for which he had g tice 
relative to the sums expended of late years in building vessels « nd 
steamers for the use of our navy. The motion of the noble ear! we nuch 
further than he had given him any intimation of, and he was not prepared 
with the exact information which would be necessary for him to auswer the 
nobie earl.—The Earl of Minro had seen that there bad been a very great 
reduction in the votes, both for timber and wages of artificers, as we s in 
the estimates for steam machines, in the years 1842 and 1843. Now was 
desirous to ask his noble friend whether there d been any reduct n 
| the amount of building, and whether it was intended to carry out the 
| gramme or scheme which had been laid down by the late Be iof Admi- 
| r were the present board about to act upon a reduced scale ’?—1 
| Earl of HApp1inGTon replied to the questions of the noble a gave 
- tory explanation, that Lord Minto withdrew h ind 
adjourned at seven o'clock, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—FrIbDAY. 
rhe Speaker took the chair at four o’clock.- s ! e 
reception ivate bills, Several VW ed 
to the Get i Private Bills.—Mr.G. BANKES ne that 
whenever Dumfries bre forward his n re- 
spec Banks) would move as an amendment—adopt- 
ing the$ le of the I ti tha edient, in 
| order to provide a reme vas ' 
injurious to agricult ] se 
should be brought to associati i ns 
of the Legislature, and acting in comb g is 
to the pu ‘e, and inconsistent with ( In 
answer to ¢ ion from Lord John Russe stion, 
the CHANCELLOR ¢ SXCHEQUER Said, wi u 
was ratifi it would be impossible for rv por 
ratification was shortly expected, and when re Gover \ 
no time in proceeding upon it. So anxio ie Government that 
uuld be no delay in the payment of the indemnity to the 7 es 
to it, that reference had been made bo to India and China, and 
answers had been received, which would enal ie Government to pr i 
at once to the compensation as soon as the ratifications took place.—©O ie 
motion of Mr. Herbert, ti ' of the day for going into Comniittec 
of Supply on the Navy Estimates be read, Mr. ROEBUCK said, fri Sire 
not to oppose public business he would give way to the Navy t 
| provided nobody else came between the reading of the order of 
; the going into committee.—On the motion of the order of 
going into Committee of 3S ly being read, Mr. Hume cailed t} 
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it hic establishments, and to the state of 
the revenue and expenditur f years.—Mr. WILLIAMS comp ( 
that the expenses of the country i the income, and before a 
le farthing was voted away they should appoint a committee to inquire 
> estimates.—Sir R. PEEL defended the estimates. His firm com) 
i at they had gone as far as they could in reducing the naval a1 
tary expenditure.—Mr. F. BARING took an opportunity of introducing 
inte the discussion the case of Mr. Hoskins, Deputy-Judge-Advocate 
Portsmouth, and moved for papers connected with his dismissal fr lice. 
—Mr. S. HERBERT said that Mr. Hoskins’s appointm yt 
porary.—Mr. C. Woop and r C. NAPIER condemned ni t 
tor M oskins’s dismissal. rd PALMERSTON said the er ha ) 
a clearer case of a man being dismissed for political reasons. After some 
further conversation the motion was withdrawn. The House th went 
into Committee, and several votes were taken 
COUNTRY NEWs. 
GLOUCESTER.—ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE REV. MR. RENNET 
BY HIS SrkP-SON.—The hopes entertained of the ultimate rec¢ v s 
unfortunate gentleman, the particular. se case appeared is 
are somewbat shaken, his mind having within the last iew Ss ex ed 
Symptoms of wavering. As his deposition, bowever, shen his 
mental faculties were perfectly sound, th of j . 
, although ld i r tl s i 
te in death, “eS ? 
; ce, comm aol. Se 
h the neig mis s to 
the Ot he seel " par 
Mr. Rennet, on the c itied ted 
every Sunday at Nort his duty in ¢ t 
able manner. Neith amily were ever seen w in 
| the walls of the church in which he officiated, 
LEEDS PHE LATE MURDER AND MUTILATION CasE.—On 
ast the i into this | rid affair was resumed befor 2) 2 k 
| Esq , coroner, at the Ce t t m 
} which the inquest was adjour 1 to 
divest if, in some measure, of se 
exertions have, however S he 
enveloped in the utmost 
} ry of the mutiiatec \ an 
| t the house o r ( st- 
, e, a te ter w t ~ 
day last, from Cy : y 
of Miss Sara Ellen e ! 
| ler, at Salter so 
| onger remains the s 
| this event there is now 
| o e unfortunate woma the 
} perpetrator of the horrid a I : 
} evi ce to adduce, the jury, in ; e 
| cor i turned a verdi 
sons unknewn,’’ 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—INCENDIAI rb f a series \ 
| fires which have occurred in the neighbo y f Lutterwort 
} last few months broke out i , mt premises of M it 
| High-cress, about a quarter past twely Mrs. Toone was awoke bv a 
| glare of light through the windows of her slee ng-room, upon w s 
immediately awoke Mr. Toone, who found that a stack of straw was 
Assistance id a plentifal supply of water were, however, so earl pre ed, 
that the damage was Confined to the destruction of the straw and tw er 
| stacks, one of hay, and one of ¢ lover. 
| NORTH SHIKLDS.—SINGULAR CHARGE. Joh ) “ 
liam Wheeler, who by their exertions had saved thee ew of Hes s 
which was wrecked on the Herd on Thurs lay r \ th 
} having allowed some Of the crew to bring in U some of their 
} clothing ashore, the ryle being that life alone “id, In St ‘ 
| tical situations, and py bringing clothing along ew thev s ect 
themselves to a penalty. ‘This remarkable char e ce ed 
| bu : pal witness not appearing, the case could not be fully ne 
| into We understand, however, that Wheeler was fined 10s., i the 
trustees of the life-boat also fined 10s., for this act 
WINDsoR.—Considerable discontent has prevailed amongst the i i 
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tants of Windsor for some time past in cons 
; of the Grenadier Guards marching, with th 
day to relieve guard at the castle, a distance ¢ 
ment, the whole of which they occupied, thi 
person else into the street, 





ynence of the second battalion 
at their head, twice ever 
alfa mile, onthe foot pave- 
S necessarily thi 
So that the townspeople were compe led e:the: 
go out into the mud and filth on the road or stand up in doorways until 
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tae 
entire body passed. Repeated remonstrances through the press were 
treated with perfect contempt until, at length, Mr. Moss, a medical ¢ . 





man, and an old inhabitant of the town, wrote to the Duke of We 
the subject, and the duke, with that promptness which has ev: is 
guished the officiat conduct of his grace, immediately wrote to the 
command of the regiment, ordering the annoyance complain¢ ioftol 
once discontinued, and the troops, since Monday, have marche ii 
files upon the Kerb-stones from the barracks to the t tha 
have revenged themselves by not allowing the 
strects as heretofore, 
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ecastie ; 
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lhey have expressed themselves extrenie 












W. long., and contains 300,000 square miles.””-—(Goodrich’s 
niversal Geography,’’ Boston, 1832.) 
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are the great falls of » Columbia river. 
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| order and administration. Henee have arise 
| disturbed the peace of the kingdom during the last two years, and in which 
| the enemies of our institutions have tasked their hatred, and demonstr ted 
to the world the enduringness of their perversity. 95 ss: - iv 
the wealthy and populous city of Barcelona as the centre and sup- 
port of their designs, they there established their arsenal of intrigue and 
perfidy; and to that point of rendezvous crowded as auxiliaries the vaga- 
bonds of the rest of Europe, the scum of every nation, who, without home, 
without country, and free from all social ties, became the ready instrum 
of the guilty hand which pays them, But if these events the 
cause has triumphed over the danger to which it was exposed, no 
moral effects which these events left behind them These events have pro- 
duced new interests, new passions, new difficul rhe aspect of our affairs 
is to day entirely different, and presents character than that which 
they wore in the Mar the opening of the Cortes, whic h have 
been just dissolved. The public good, or rather public necessity, demanded 
sation ofa new Ce I laced in eviden 


sn those serious events which 


Selecting 


so of 


S41, at 
in which would be p t 
spect to the wants and remedies req 
Animated by this spirit, and by 
itive granted meby the constitu 


rtes, 


this « 


strangely and unfortunately opposed to one another in secondary points of 


the | 


in reference to the words used by the Marquis of Lansdowne, could any 
caution be too great? The position in which Lord Ellenborough was placed 
was fearful to contemplate. Something had been said about a proclamation 
and despatch. He did not approve of the reflection of Lord Ellenborough 
on the policy of his predecessor, but it was the language of the proclamation 
that was the cause of offence—a mere question of criticism. He highly 
approved of the motion, and cordially supported it.—The Bishop of SaLts- 
BURY guarded himself from being considered as agreeing with the words 
used by Lord Brougham with respect to the proclamation about the gates 
of Somnauth. Should the subject of that proclamation be brought before 
their Lordships he was sure it would be considered by every one of them 
a most unhappy accompaniment to these proceedings.—The Bishop of 
CHICHESTER concurred with his right rev. friend.—Lord Brov@uam in- 
sisted that neither he nor any one else had dreamt of showing any prefer- 
ence to one pagan religion over another in defending the words of this pro 
clamation, Notwithstanding the miserable clatter raised about this pro- 
clamation, he undertcok to prove that the words used in it could not be 
torced into any such construction.—The Earl of Mrin‘ro rose to save himself 
from being supposed to express more than his satisfaction at the ability and 
judgment with which Lord Ellenborough had applied the resources of the 
empire, in aid of the operations begun by his predecessor. This was, in his 


opinion, an unprecedented motion, for he was not aware of the thanks of 


than this region to the 8 \ j 
Parliament having been previ for such services to a person who 


from the west are immense rh vou @Oneniae aie whi 

and the mountain 1 shelter from the cold winds of the of. sal compet os a objects to wi 

north. The Spring is early, though the Winter is rainy, and occa- oted. I by no means pre i, nor does it belong 

sion ally severe. ass of persons, of opinions, or of party, you choose 
The summits of the mountains are composed of rough rocks, and purposes stated. No, fellow-countrymen, Spaniards, all 

covered with snow t year: but some sheltered s, all views, comprehended within the li nits of th > consti , f 

and fertile vall 1 yund among them, and the country bordering to the st a“, A longst be found men of wisdom, of 
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forms one of principal art of fuel. The timber in the moun- 

tains is spruce, pine, d fir. for to 

the interior is covered with forests of pine and hemlock ; and m any 

of the trees crow to enormous heig The prairies, however, world, 

must be Oo tractive ground. In the Spring of the year they | govern the hey are the men who hat 
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the successes.—The vote was then read from the woolsack, and passed 
amidst cheers, nemine dissent their Lordship’s adjourned at 
20 minutes past 9 o’clock. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpbay. 

The Speaker took the chair at the usual hour. After the presentation of 
several petitions, and the advancement of some private busivess, Mr. W. O, 
STANLEY gave notice to move for a committee of the house on Thursday m 
to consider t relating to the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. 1 
and V. SMITH notice to move, on the 28th inst., for acopy of L 
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—In repiy to a question from tl Marquis of Clanricarue, Lord WHAKN 

said that it was not the intention of the architect of the new 

+ + irliament to finish any one of them before the other. 
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was agreed to, and the committee appointed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS,—T" 

A number of petitions were presented on Dr. Bow- 
RING gave notice to move, on Wednesday, for a return of advertisement 
and stamp duties on newspapers Sir R. PEL stated, inreply to a question 
put by Mr. Wallace, that the budget would be brought forward at an earlier 
period than usual, but not till after quarter-day.—Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved 
that, petitions having been pre complaining of the con- 
duct of Lord Chief Justice Abinger, when presiding as judge upon t exe- 
cuhon of the late special commi-sion, the witnesses to 
the bar, tor the purpose scertaining the by him in 
charging the grand juries up the cases to the petty juries, 
and aiso in passing Seatences upon the prisoners convicted. The hon. mem- 
ber produced a mass of documentary evidence for the purpose of showing 
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SPAIN. Regent Espartero has issued an address na- 
tion with regard the impending elections, which has i by all 
the Minist« ’ vy tone in which the Duke of Victory adverts to the vestowed. 1 
plots, threa ts, and calumnies he has been subject to since “ the first 1 
page of his d ibed on the fields of Bergara,’’ and the earnest I 1 
exhortat his partizans, betray considerable apprehension a pon t Spor lity 
of his being beate » elections. We can only find room for the foliow- volving the ¢ and nour of 
ing extracts f mportant document, which appears to have created 
a considerable s¢ ion at Paris :— | 
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that the noble and learned judge had conducted himself towards the Char- 
tist prisoners, whilst under trial, with a violence of tone and manner highly 
indecorous on the part of anyone occupying the judicial seat ; and also that 
he had improperly interfered with the jury in the disc % arge of their duty. 
He stated that, in one case, the noble and learned lord, with clenched fist 
and extended arm, had used the most opprobrious epithets towards the pri- 
soners, such as calling x them “ rabble” and “ vagabonds ;” 
mention of the Charter, he appeared invariably to lose all self-command. 
Mr. Duncombe proceeded to impress upon the house the necessity of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the circumstances he had stated, and hoped that, 
should her Majesty’s Ministers resolve on stifling inquiry, they would at all 
events state whether they approved of 1 conduct, and whether there 
were any among them who sympathised with these practices of a “ recreant 
Whig.”? It was incumbent on the friends of Lord Abinger to have the 
matter inquired into, and, if they found he was traduced, the British people 
would do him justice; but if, on the ot hand, inquiry ‘fused, 
} . ‘ 
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** What,”’ asked the honourable member, “ will become of the charac 

ter of Lord Abinger, or what will be the estimation in which he will | 
be held when he goes to the céuntry assizes? In that case he must be | 
content to aliow his name to be added to that dreadful and rming list of 
ermined ¢ ‘linquents of former times who, forgetting alike the duty that 


they ow: it to their country and their God, are only remembered in ye se days 
by the amou int of law that they violated, the cutions that tl pro- 
moicd, and the judicial murders that they committed. But I will h ope for 
better things at this day. I hope that this se is prepared to do its duty 
on the present occasion Phe ATTORNEY SNERAL met the motion witha 
direct negative. He said Lord Abinger had been grossly calumniated by 
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ent duty paid by each, for the 
1843 continuation of the 
of 1839 and 1841). 
for the house to go into committee upon the Personation 
LIDDELL said that it was not the object of the bill to 
create new offences by statute, or new penalties for acts that were already 
offences against the law. The hon. member then proceeded to explain what 
alterations he had made in the bill as it was at present printec 
suggestions which he had received. If the sanction of the bouse should be 
given to the act as applicable to England, he thought there wouid be no dif- 
ficulty in some Irish member framing an act With similar powers that should 


“quired 
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on en were adopted Bow i 





nited 
three 
returns 
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motion being read f 
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be made applicable to Ireland. He trusted that the alterations he had made 
would meet some of the objections which had been brought against the sys- 
tem. If the house thought fit to reject the prese ms measure, he hoped that 
some hon. member would introduce a bill whic 1 would contain a 
plan for remedying the evil.—Mr. VILLIERS objec ted to the system pursued 
by hon. members in that house, of bringing in one bill after another to 





amend Acts of Parliament by piece-mez It thus happened that no body 
knew what was the law.—Mr. SHAW was happy to find that his honourable 
friend intended to include Ireland in the bill; but he believed that the 
| Measure would be rendered more efficient if further time were given 
to consider its details. The bill would also be more useful if it ex- 


| 


tended to municipal elections. He wished 
postpone its further consideration.—Mr. Ross thought it would be most 
desirable that the provisions of the bill should be extended to Lreland. 


Mr. MACKINNON trusted his hon. friend would withdraw this bill, and 
bring in a general measure. Personation had been carried on to a great 


extent in voting for Church-rates.—Mr. VERNON SMITH thought the bill 
| would serve no purpose but to enable people wantonly to delay the poll, and 
prevent electors from voting. ‘The object of | the hon. member for Durbam 
would be better obtained by embodying the provisions of this bill in a Ge- 






neral Registration Act.—Sir J. GRAHAM (said, with regard to the crime 
which was sought to be put down, as far as his experience went, he thought 
it was not so prevalent as to require any alteration in the existing law. 
Still if the house should be of a different opinion, he thought it would be 
| as well to discuss the subject upon the bill before the house, as upon the 
Registration Bill; and in case the bill were proceeded with, he thought it 


| 





would be desirable to extend the bill to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Let the hon. member Keep the bill in its present condition till the Regis- 
tration Bill for the committee, on which he had given notice for Monday 
next, should go into committee, and if the meas tl submitted to the 
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forward his measure.— 
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hon. baronet, and moved that the chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.—Mr. Cripes wished to know whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. baronet to persevere in moving the second reading of the 
ristration Billon Monday next.—Sir J. GRanAM said that the bill had 
*n printed this day, and would be in t of members to-morrow, 
and if under such cire ances, hon. membre ght that Monday would 
be too early a day for th econd reading, he would have no objection to 
er vone it; but he thought they might read it a second time on Monday, 
ing into the details in committee.—On the motion for the third reading 
of the Korg red Exchequer Bills, Mr. WiLLIAMs thought it was due to the | 
people this country, and to those who might h reafter be the holde: Ss of 
*h quer bills, that the ri ght hon. gentleman opposite ncellor of 
1e Exchequer) should state what course he meant to pursue l ent of 
a similar occurrence taking place 1 CHAD LOR of the EXCHEQUER 
said, in t whole course of one bhundr years, that Exchequer 
bills had t ssue t re ad not been a Traud but this one ile pre 
s wh we } ti were suc is prec ie t puss niyo 
petition of fraud But of course would not expect 
un nat * of Those precautions. | b was th 
i passed Che Coro *s Inquest B s read at 
Phe house then adjourned at half-past six lock. 
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If he were told tha such a result was estrabie but unattainable, he would 
qu in reply, those words of Mr. Barke * TL kKnow it is common for gen 
tle l i things are perfectly right, vd very s 
ible; i : , they are not pract bi Oh, no, Sir, things 
Which are not pra cable ane not desirable. There is nothing in the world 
really neficial that does not lie within the reach of an intormed under 
standing and a weil-directed pursuit.”” | With that passage he sho on- 
clude, leaving the resolution in the hands of the house.—Mr. Ferrand 
seconded the motion Sir JAMES GRAHAM: It was never the intent 1 
Lord ¢ ‘s Government to refuse out-door relief in all cases. Th ht 

n. baronet then proceeded to read a tabula atement, for the purpose of 

showing thi ita much gre roportion of poor were relieved without than 
within the workhouse (bei early as SIX to and said tha re work 
house was only t i test to asce whether the claims of the 
applicants were ¢g 101 He relied with great ec ’ ‘ the 
pl 1ofthe Duke of Wellington, which was formed from al experience 
in his own neighbourhood, and expressed regardless of any unpopularity 
which itr ht create. He (Sir James Graham) had maintained e mea- 
Sure successfully before, and he hoped he should be able to do so in. 
Mr. Wakuey acknowledged himself a biockhead for belie ving the 





rories were serions in their professions of repealing the Poor-law, 
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got into power, they we willing to it all 














cur the odium of continui 1g 
this obnoxious measure; but he did think that a party of such high preten- 
sions, and who affected to despise anything like a pettifogging noes would 
have better consult bail their respectabil by not making ch violent 
professions on subject before the elections ( Hear.) Mr. Borthw ick 
Mr. Agiionby, and Mr. Stuart Wortiey support. the motion. —Gener ul 
Johnston denounced the Poor-law as harsh, cruel, and expensive, i 


Sir 


} and contrasted it with the Act of 


ROBERT PEEL defended the Poor-law, 





Elizabeth, which empowered overseers to take pauper children from the 
homes of their parents, and apprentice them in a distant part of the king 
dom for a period of twe nty-four years. He trusted that the house wouid 






pause before it gave its assent to an abstract resolution, without « 
stitute be proposed for the yng it condemned, and which 
render it difficult, if not impossible, to carry the provisions of the e 
measure into effect.—Lord Joun Mannane disapproved of the | 





law, although he could not concur in all the propositions of the hon. 
member for Nottingham.—Sir Walter James opposed the resolutions.— 
—Mr. FERRAND supported the whole of the resolutions, which, he said, 





whatever might be their fate, would ultimately prove the deathblow of the 
Poor-law. ‘ihe hon. gentleman stated that the poor had been removed, by 
order of the Poor-law Commissioners, from the south of Eng — o the 
north, to work at the mills like slaves.- Mr. Sharman Crawforé i Mr. 
Hardy supported the resolutions, which were strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Mills.—Sir Charles Napier disapproved of the present law, and sup- 
ported the resolutions; as did also Mr. Blackstone.—Mr. Walter replied, and 
withdrew all the resolutions but the Jast, upon which, he said, he would 


take the sense of the house.—The house then divided, when ther 
For the motion, 58; Against it, 126: ajority, 68.—Sir V. 
forward a motion with regard to the packet communication from the west of 
Ireland across the Atlantic; which, after a few = from Sir R. Peel and 
Lord Palmerston, was withdrawn.—The Solicitor-General - ained to 
bring in two bills with regard to the administration of the law.—A number 
of returns were ordered, on the motion of Mr. Jervis, and the ad- 
journed at one o’clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 

Lord BrouGHam drew their lordships’ attention toa bill which he was 

about to lay upon the table, by the desire of the Judicial Committee of the 








leave 





house 





Privy Council, enabling judges in India, sitting in ec juity, to proceed at 
once to the examination of witnesses without directing issues to be tried by 
courts of Jaw. The bill was then read a first time.—The House of L 
Oaths Bill passed through committee.—Cn the motion of Lord BEaum« 




































































the Poundage Breach and Rescue Bill was read a second time.—'I ka 
HADDINGTON wisbed to offer a suggestion to his noble friend opposit 
Earl of Minto) before he moved for the returns for which he had giver tice 
relative to the sums expended of late years in building vessels of v ind 
steamers for the use of our navy. The motion of the noble earl went much 
further than he had given him any intimation of, and he was not pr ed 
with the exact information which would be necessary for him to a é 
noble earl.—The E of Minro had seen that there had been a very great 
reduction in the votes, both for timber and wages of artificers f as in 
the estimates for steam machines, in the years 1842 and 1843. Now as 
desirous to ask his noble friend whether there had been any reduc n 
the amount of building, and whether it was intended to carry out t ro- 
gramme or scheme which had been laid down by the late Board of A - 
ralty, or were the present board about to act upon a reduced scale ?—1! 
Earl of HADDINGTON replied to the questions of the noble lord, a gave 
such a satisfactory explanation, that Lord Minto withdrew his mot ; and 
the h t journed at seven o’clock. 
HOUSI OF COMMONS.— AYe 
The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock.- s 1 he las i 

€ pt " ay titions for private presented, a ed 
to the General Committee on Pt - BANKES@ notice that 
whenever tl t forward his mot re- 
spect —a pt- 
ing t nt, in 
order to } s 
injurious to ag St 
should be broug ns 
of the Legislature, and g is 

c peace, and 1 ri In 
answer to a question fi ny, 
the CHANCELLOR of " ( y 
was r ad it ! im} sible for Gi 
atification was pected, and when re Ww i 
ose ho time in | ipon it. So anx t t 
there iid be no delay in the payment of 1k € pe s 
entitled to it, that reference had been made | 1 to India and China, and 
answers had been received, which would enable the Gover ent t i 
at once to the compensation as soon as the incath ons took plac O “ 
n onof Mr. Herbert, that the order of ay for g nto 
of Supply on the Navy Estimates be read, Mr ROEBUCK sa 1, fr s 
pot to oppose public business he would give way to the Navy Es es, 
provided nobody else came between the reading of the order of the « l 









































































































































the going into committee.—On the motion of the order 
going into Committee of Supply being read, Mr. Hume calle 
of the use the charge ishmet and t ‘ 
the revenue and expendi WILLIAMS col 
that the expenses of the c eded the income, and before a 
Single farthing was voted ¢ ) Id appoint a committee to inquire 
into the estimates.—Sir R. | efended the estimates. His firm conviction 
was that they had gone as far as they could in reducing the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure.—Mr. F. GariInG took an opportunity of introducing 
inte the discussion the case of Mr. He skins, Deputy-Judge-Ady te « 
Portsmouth, and moved for papers connected with his dismissal f1 ice. 
—Mr. 35 HERBERT said that Mr. Hoskins’s appointment was only t 
ir. C. Woop and Sir C. Napier condem ed the vern! 
oskins’s dismissal.—Lord PALMERSTON said there 1 
a clearer case of a man being dismissed for political reasons At s c 
further conversation the motion was withdraw The House th went 
into Committee, and several votes were taken 
COU. NTRY NEWS. 
GLOUCESTER.—ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE RE Vv. NNET 
BY HIS STEP son.—The hopes entertained of Sen s 
unfortunate gentlems the particulars of whos: , st. 
are somewhat s} his mind having withi ed 
symptoms of wavering As his deposition, his 
mental faculties were pe rfectly sou cours . 
structed, although it should unfort \ s 
terminate in death. Mrs. Rennet n Sine 
g Clar commi to Glo ster Count “a 
it Sy IS Spositu sto 
| ay een regar 
" was beloved i 
h, and discharg t- 
v nor any of \ in 
} s of the church in which he « heated, 
} Lreps —THE Lat! MURDER AND Mt N CaseE.—On } av 
| last the inquiry into this | id 1 t n. 
| Ksq., coroner, at the Cx m 
} Which the est was adjou rto 
divest it, i ne measure sé 
exeruions ve, however, ve S , 
“nve oped in the tmost un s 
| discovery of the muti \ an 
| who leftt ( oy 
1V 
| , 
; ie : 
ge emains 1 Su} 
aud in this event there ts now veither 1 
t of the unfortunate woman who has been s ielly t ut } r " 
trator of the horrid i atrocious crin I beit al 
o adduce, the jury, in accorda with the recomm . e 
turned a verd t *Wilful against some R 
u vn 
‘ ESTERSHIRE INCEN i 1 f a series y 
| fires which have occurred int i rt) f Lutterwort 
| last few months broke out on S lay nigl t l uses of M 
| High-cr about a r past twely Mrs. Toone was aw i 
| glare through the Windows of her sleeping-room, “ s 
| immediately awoke Mr. Toone, who found that a stack of straw was 
| >and a plentif il supply of water were, however, so early | 
| that the damag ge was c ed t destruction of the straw and tw er 
| stacks, one of hay, and one of clover. 
| NorTH SHIKLDS.—SINGULAR CHAR Jol Armstrong, a iN 
} liam Wheeler, who by th exertions ha »crew of the Hes s 
which was wrecked on the Herd on Thurs iv week, were h 
having ailowed some Of the crew to bring in the life-boat some of theit 
; clothing ashore, the pyle being that life ak is to be saved, in st ( 
tical situations, and by bringing clothing along with the crew they s t 
themselves to a penalty. ‘This remarkable charge itcan | < si ed 
as such, Was made before the magistrates at North Shields « sdav, 
} but the principal witness not appearing, the case could not 1 ly gone 
into. We understand, how ‘ver, that Wheeler was fined 10s and the 
trustees of the life-boat red 10s., for this act 
; hed get pone Considerable discontent bas prevailed among inha 
alits Of mnasor for some time pas consequen of the second bat I 
of the Grenadier Guards marc fon with the b nat thene fos i "tari al be 
££, ! i PALL nead, twit ry 
day to reheve guard at the castle, a distance of halfa were «dense ) ave- 
ment, the whole of which they occ ipied, thus necessarily thru eve rv 
person else into the street, so that the t ywhspeople Were compelled e rto 
} go out into the mad and filth on the road or st ane up in doorways unti! the 
j; entire body passed. Repeated remonstrances through the press were 





treated with perfect contempt until, at length, ‘ir. Moss. 


a medical gentie- 
man, and an old inhabitant of the town, wrote to the Duke 





of We non 
the subject, and the duke, with that promptness which has ev: stin 
guished the official conduct of his grace, immediately wrote to tl in 
command of the regiment, ordering the annoyance complained of t at 
once discontinued, and the troops, since Monday, have marched it le 
files upon the kerb-stones from the barracks to the castk t the ers 
ave revenged themselves by not allowing the bar ) perk ou e 





strects as heretofore. ‘They have expressed these extremes ant, 
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BRITISH LIFE CONTRIVANCES FOR SAVING SHIPWRECKED AND DROWNING PERSONS. 


© 





CAPTAIN MANBY’S MORTAR LIFE-LINE, 


PRINCE ALBERT’S LIFE-LADDER. 


At the grand concert given on Monday evening for the benefit of 
the families of the seamen who perished in the wrecks of the Reliance 
and the Conqueror Indiamen, two of their ill-fated crews were 


| 
| 


present, and shared the hearty sympathy as well as the more sub- | 


stantial charity of the immense audience. 
treated ? 
heroic deeds for the safety of their fellow-sufferers, but had simply 


been washed by the storm from their respective decks and driven | " - 
| coast destitute of the means of lending a helping hand to seamen in 


upon the inhospitable shores of France. The reason for the bene- 
volent attention they commanded was to be found in the fact, that 
of all their numerous and gallant companions they were the sole 
survivors, and that the scene of their disasters had been the coast of 
Boulogne—of polite, but still, in one respect at least, uncivilized 
Franee. No life-boat, no rocket-lines, no life-buoys, no Deal-boat- 


i I Why were they so | 
They were poor illiterate persons, who had performed no | A 
| attempted, and they were left to sink as lead in the mighty waters. 


{ 


” 


men-spirits, were to be found upon those dreary ‘‘ dunes ;”’ and al- 
though many hours of mortal agony intervened between the moment 
of striking and the final breaking-up of the vessels, and notwith- 
standing the shore was sufficiently near to permit signals by hand 
and by handkerchief to be passed between the living on shore and 
the living on deck, still no assistance could be rendered, or even 


The improvidence of the French people in leaving their treacherous 


extremity, has excited the liveliest surprise and regret in the minds 
of all classes of our people; but while they have not been backward 
in expressing their abhorrence of this neglect, they have, in the true 
spirit of Englishmen, whose feelings are eminently practical, been 
sitting in judgment upon themselves, and have determined on a 











survey of the ‘‘ life apparatus’’ of the whole British coast, and the 
addition of such means as the special dangers of particular localities 
may require. The Royal Humane Society and its coast branches, 
the committee of Lloyd’s, and a committee of the House of Com- 
mons are now earnestly employed in the business. We trust that 
Christian France will not hesitate to follow, as a primary duty, so 
generous an example. To stimulate their charity, as well to inform 
our friends on this interesting topic, we have on former occasions 
given several views of our Chesael lighthouses and beacons, and 
have now to present them with engravings of the more important 
apparatus used on the coast for rescuing drowning persons. 

The first is the celebrated mortar-line invented by Captain Manby. 
The cut represents a party of the coast-guard in the act of firing the 
apparatus, which, as the reader will perceive, consists of a coiled 
rope, fixed by a short chain to a shell, which is discharged in the di- 
rection of the vessel requiring aid. The line on reaching the vessel 
usually coils round some portion of the spars or rigging, or otherwise 
fastens itself by entanglement, and thus, fixed, opens a ready and, 
under most circumstances, safe communication with the shore. The 
enthusiasm of mercy which the use of this and all similar contri- 
vances for the rescue of ‘‘ poor Jack ’’ calls forth, must be scen to be 
conceived ; itis a genuine English exhibition, and may be regarded 
as one grand means of civilizing the otherwise unsocial ‘ wreckers ”’ 
of the coast. We hold the constant sight'of life apparatus to be a 
constant sermon to those who behold it. 

Captain Manby’s contrivance was modified some years since by Mr. 
Dennett, of New Village, Isle of Wight, by the use of a rocket for 
the projection of a line; but the mortar practice is more generally 
adopted. 

Our second engraving exhibits the cliff crane invented by J. John- 
ston, Esq., of Brighton. The preservation of life by this machine is 
said to hase been very great. On the cliffy iron-bound coasts small 
vessels are often stranded on the beach, to which access is either dif- 
ficult or impossible, but the cliff crane makes the ‘* way of escape ’’ 
however steep or rugged the cliff, easy and manageable by a few 
hands. It consists of a carriage-frame on four wheels to which a 
pair of shafts is fixed, to permit it to be driven by a horse to the scene 
of danger. On the frame of the carriage a crane-beam is mounted, 
and so adjusted by shifting bolts, that it may be raised or depressed, 
projected or withdrawn, to any degree at pleasure. At the foot of 
this beam is a windlass, bearing a long coil of rope, one end of which 
is passed over a pulley fixed in the projecting head of the beam 
and made to support a wicker cradle. In working the apparatus this 
cradle is lowered to the beach, and drawn up again with any persons 
who may have sought its refuge. It is 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 
inches square, and 2 feet 4 inches deep, fitted on the bottom with a 
light iron grating, as offering less resistance to the air in its descent. 
A ballast-box ; stays to prevent the machine, on its position being 
determined, from being drawn forwards; hand-lines, to prevent 
those who work it from falling over the cliff; a couple of life-lines, 
from twelve to fifteen fathoms long; two common boat-hooks; a 
couple of knotted hand-ropes, eighteen or twenty feet long; a spade, 
a pickaxe, a couple of horn lanterns for night use, and a speaking 
trumpet, complete the arrangements. On the basket being raised to 
a level with the surface, the machine is drawn backward, and, on the 
safe landing of the rescued persons, is again moved forward for 
further operations. The rope, when the crane-beam is pushed for- 
ward to its greatest extent, clears the face of the cliff by about ten 
feet. 

A third contrivance is one of those simple pieces of apparatus which 
seem in themselves to promise little service, but which,tin the hour 
of peril, are oftentimes of greater use than more complex and im- 
posing machines. We allude to the life-buoy supplied by the Hu- 
mane Society to the boats’ crews of fishing and small trading 
vessels. It is formed, as our engraving shows, of two globes, com- 
posed of layers of cork, covered with strong painted canvass, con- 
nected by a wooden shaft, to which a life-line is affixed. The dimen- 
sions of the globes, 10 inches by 11; andthe shaft between them, 20 
inches in length. ‘This apparatus is sufticiently buoyant to sustain 
the weight of a man; and, in using it, the person is desired to lash 
himself by the line securely to the bar, and then commit himself to 
the course of the waves to be cast ashore. 


These, with the exception of the life-boat, some improved forms of 


| which we hope to give on a future occasion, are the artless inexpen- 


sive contrivances in general use on the British coasts for the preser- 
vation of the sinking mariner. No foreigners have profited more 
frequently by their exercise than the French themselves ; and we do 
hope that in common charity—to say nothing of ‘‘ French glory’’— 
they will at once be induced to establish them, not only on their 
northern, but through the whole length of their marine borders. 
Had they done so on the Etaples sands the crews of our lost India- 
men would not have waved their handkerchiefs in vain. 

We conclude this notice with a picture of an ice-ladder, which the 
Royal Humane Society have recently presented to Prince Albert, to 
be used at the royal skating parties on Virginia Water. Its struc- 
ture and mode of application are obvious. The winter, however, has 
been so mild, that instead of taking its monitory stand in sight of 
her Majesty’s sliding chair, it has continued to enjoy an honourable 
sinecure beside the throne of the Waterloo Gallery. 

Let no one undervalue the importance of these inventions, as their 
object is to save LiFe; and the concurring dictates of reason and 
humanity enjoin us to consider its preservation a daty of paramount 
obligation. It has been observed that few countries have such an 
extent of coasts, rivers, and canals, relatively to its population, or so 
many men employed in navigation as Great Britain ; and it is sup- 
posed that one thousand lives are annually lost in sailing vessels 
alone by shipwreck, and that more than two thousand persons are 
drowned every year in England! Our policy, then, as good citizens ; 
our feelings as compassionate men, and our duty as self-devoted 
Christians, call upon us, upon our Gallic neighbours, and upon all 
men, to give a hearty measure of support to those ‘* good appliances’ 
by which the drowning man may be recovered. 


HorticuttuRAL Society.—The ordinary meeting of this society was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, F. W. Barchard, Ksq., V.P., in the chair. The 
show of flowers, although not containing many specimens, was very good 
for the season. A fine collection of plants, consisting of epacrises, ericas, 
Mirbelias, &c., from Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, excited much attention, 
from their individual beanty and excellence of cultivation. The prizes 
awarded were—silver Knightian medals to Mr. Mylam, gardener to Sigis- 
mund Rucker, Esq., for orchidaceous plants; and Mr. Goode, gardener to 
Mrs. Lawrence, for epacrises and other plants; a silver Banksian medal to 
Mr. Clark, of Shirley Park, near Croydon, for Leschenaultia formosa; and 
Banksian certificates of merit to Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, 
for acollection of plants; Mr. Judd, for cucumbers; Mr. Thornton, for fil- 
berts; and Mr. Moorhouse, for pears. The extract from the Meteorological 
Register kept at the gardens, from the 7th to the 2ist inst., gave—Baro- 
meter highest, Feb. 12, 30°040 inches; lowest, Feb. 16, 29°193. Thermo- 
meter highest, Feb. 10, 42 degrees Fahrenheit ; lowest, Feb. 16, 16 degrees 
Fahrenheit; and quantity of rain, 1°04 inch, The meeting adjourned to 
March 7. ’ ; : 

Tue Institure oF British ARcHITECTS.—A meeting of this society 
was held on Monday evening, T. L. Donaldson, Esq., V.P., in the chair, 
when a paper on church building was read by Mr. G. Godwin, fellow, being 
a resumé of the present state of feeling on the subject, and a commentary on 
the opinions recently put forth by the Cambridge and Oxford ecclesiological 
writers. It excited considerable interest. A description of the Walhalla, at 
Ravensburgh, near Munich, recently erected, from the designs of Leo Von 
Klenze, was read by Mr. John Woolley. This enormous building, in honour 
of great men, was commenced under the direction of the present King of 
Bavaria, in 1831, and was completed last year. 
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GREENWICH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


The accompanying sketch is a faithful delineation of the Green- 
wich Literary Institution, which was opened last week to the public, 
the plans and purposes of which should be the subject of sincere con- 
gratulation to every friend and advocate of human enlightenment. 


town of Greenwich had been felt to be too limited for some and too | 
expensive for others, and hence arose the edifice now before us. He 
said, ‘‘ It was not his purpose to go into the subject of general educa- 
tion; but still he must be permitted to say that education on almost 
any scale must tend to virtue. Vice would not be sanctioned there. ; 
Halls of science were not places for vice. It was under this feeling 
that the committee had fixed the price for the admission of youth as 
low as 5s. a-year. In the ordinary pursuits of life simple impulses 
frequently led to great results—and so it was in education. A party 


who received early instruction that was captivating was led to go on 
to that which was more abstruse—thus, for instance, from music the 
student would pass on to the sciences and the arts—and to the kind- 
ness of the committee and the energy of the professors they had been 
indebted for courses of lectures adapted to various tastes andto 
further any objects in life they might desire to serve.’’ These few 
short but comprehensive sentences comprise the whole objects of 
this excellent institution, to which we wish a long career of continued 
usefulness and prosperity. 


From the history of the rise and progress of the institution, as given 
by the chairman, Charles Harwood, Esq., on the auspicious occasion 
alluded to, it appears that the library which formerly existed in the 





NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND, 


A few miles from this spot is the village of Chislehurst, noted for When she was with us before, the anxiety to 
being the place of retirement of Camden, the chorographer and an- | reeeive her was prestige—now it is memory—and the dazzling ap- 
tiquary, who resided for several years, and here composed the great- pendage of a furious “continental renown. She has driven France, 
est part of his “ Annals of Queen Elizabeth.”’ An estate in this | Auctria Prussia, and America mad—and now les Anglais vont 
parish comprises a very handsome seat, termed Camden Place ; it is | sitive tos Gulcde abiue Risilie tek siwasamoms, beliant arti 
the property of the Marquis of Camden. And in the park, forming | *“(™7€ ri peg os gy 7 ener Pay eg tae cae 

the covering of a spring, may be seen that celebrated piece of ancient | culty in ber eee ee and-~veles to her seagpene~ 
architecture called the ‘ Lantern of Demosthenes,” executed in all | 2"Ces, and to invest the entreprenneur who really secures her with 


| cireling all the four. 











BRIDGE AT ELTHAM PALACE. 


Eltham Palace abounds with historic associations. It formerly 
had the title of King John’s Palace, which it is supposed to have 
acquired from being the residence of King John, the predecessor of 
Henry III. ; others say from John, king of France, who had previ- 
ously been a prisoner in England, but coming over to visit our Edward 
III. in 1364, was entertained by that monarch here with great mag- 
nificence. 

At Eltham, which is in Kent, about eight miles from London, the 
kings of England, at a very early period, had a palace. Anthony 
Beck, bishop of Durham, having fraudulently secured the possession 
of a part of this manor, in 1290, beautified the capital mansion. 
This warlike and ambitious prelate died here in the year 1311; and 
soon afterwards the whole estate returned into the possession of the 
crown. When the palace was originally built is unknown, but it 
must have been prior to 1270, in which year Henry III. kept his 
Christmas here. Edward II. resided here; and in 1315 his queen 
was brought to bed of a son at this place: he was called John of 
Eltham. In 1329 and 1375 a parliament was held here by Edward 
{Il. In 1364, John, king of France, was magnificently entertained 
bere. Richard II. kept Christmas here in 1384 and 1385; and in 
1386 entertained with great magnificence Leo, King of Armenia, who 
had been driven out of his kingdom by the Turks. This palace con- 
tinued to be much frequented by succeeding monarchs, till the reign 
of Henry VIII., who preferred Greenwich ; after which it was sel- 
dom visited by the royal family, and gradually fell to decay. Our 
princes often celebrated their feasts at Eltham with great pomp. One 
of the last of these feasts was held here at Whitsuntide, in 1515, 
when Henry VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley Baron Monteagle, 
for his services at Flodden Field. Part of the stately hall, which 
was the scene of those feasts, is still in good preservation, and is 
used asa barn. The roof, in particular, is somewhat like that of 
Westminster-hall. The large moat round the palace, although the 
greatest part of it is dry and covered with verdure, has still two stone 
bridges over it. Queen Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was 
frequently carried to Eltham when an infant for the benefit of the 
air. It was granted, with the manor, for aterm of years, perpetu- 
ally renewable, to one of the ancestors of Sir J. G. Shaw, who is the 
present lessee under the crown. The manor-lodge in the great park 
has been latterly used as the manorial residence. Some interesting 
subterraneous passages and apartments were discovered here in 1834: 
under the ground-floor of one of the apartments, where a new arch 
had been recently turned, a trap-door led into an apartment which 
conducted the passenger into a series of passages with decoys, stairs, 
and shafts; these passed in a direction westward towards Middle 
Park. The remains of two gates, completely carbonised, were dis- 
covered in that of the passage which saaed under the moat, and 
large stalactites of supercarbonate of lime hung from the roof of the 
arch, which sufficiently indicated the lapse of time since these pas- 
sages were entered, 


its proportions. The elegant Gothic bridge of three arches thrown 
over the moat, now in ruins, led into the court-yard of the palace. 
Thejbridge in its decay has suffered much from the ivy which covered 
it having been rudely torn down. There were two.bridges—one oft 


south end of which was originally a gateway : not a vestige of it now 
remains. From the south side of the palace may be seen the dome 
of St. Paul’s; but, in the day of its kingly magnificence, the heaven- 
directed spire of old St. Paul's was visible. 
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FANNY ELSSLER. 


Here reader is one of the dancing goddesses of our age—the first 
of the four priestesses of the Temple of Terpsichore, who are this 
season to descend from their pedestal and touch the stage of our 
Italian Opera with a footfall as light 

As the steps of the fairies, that dance as they pass, 

Without brushing the dew from the beautiful grass. 
Fanny Elssler is one of the wonders of her time. At a crisis of 
what may be called Ballet-fwror—when Taglioni wears wings of 
poetry—Cerito fills the air with wild voluptuous grace, and the 
exquisite Dumilatre comes flitting in upon us with a sort of aérial 
symmetry—when the Ballet-mad world of ton will admit of no 
phrase about any of them that is not bursting with the romance of 
enthusiasm, or the enthusiasm of romance— Fanny Elssler joins 
the throng with a riotous gush of exuberant buoyancy and delight, 
and clasps the rivets of popularity, which bind the magic chain en- 





the north, the other on the south; the first only remains, at the | 





' the * Tarentule.” 


a sort of contingent triumph. A few years back she was plunged 
into a process with a Paris manager, and America could not have 
her without her endurance of the sacrifice of a fine. Now Bunn 
makes a travel for her to Berlin—comes back delighted with his 
acquisitien—makes her the attraction of his bills at Covent Garden 
—and presto? the cry of “no go” is in more delicate language 
iterated by Mr. Lumley, and in another week or two her Majesty’s 
Theatre will be the real “‘ paradise of applause” in which the glorious 
danseuse will gather up her laurels. » Tant mieux! we are all the 


| better for a little excitement, and none wake it more gracefully 
| than the Elssler. 


Weare not going to give a memoir of this charming actress- 
dancer, though, as her career speeds through the season, we may 
scatter here and there an anecdote to help the pencil of our artist, 
as he may catch her flying from ballet te ballet upon wings of 
gauze ; no, we shall teaze our readers with no biography, threading 
through long mazes of successes, presents, poems, tributes, bou- 
quets, and every other order of theatrical triumph, even to diamonds 
gifted by monarchs, and carriages drawn by nobles, but rather pre- 
fer to tell them the present news of their favourite, and what she is 
going to do to administer to their pleasures in the great arena of 
fashion in which she is engaged. Fanny Elssler, then, is now in 
England, laughing, it may be, at the Covent Garden play-bills, 
while she rehearses, with all her might, behind the Italian scenes, 
and preparing to open the Terpsichorean festival in the ballet of 
This fascinating production was written for her 


| by the celebrated Scribe, written for her expressly, and splendidly 





on its first production did she vindicate the genius of the dra- 
matist. Her pantomime was superb, and the theme teems with 
beautiful opportunities for its development. We are enabled to 
describe to our readers the plot of the dance-romance which they 
are so shortly to witness, 

LA TARENTULE. 

This ballet is founded upon the supposed properties of the ta- 
rantula spider, whose bite is said to throw the patient into a fit 
of dancing delirium, in which the sufferer expires from exhaustion. 

The scene lies in Sicily. Luidgi, a young peasant, has risen before 
daybreak to serenade his beloved Luuretta; while the merry mando- 
lines are preparing, a band of brigands, forced trom their retreat in 
the mountains, are seen to cross the village, carrying with them 
their plunder and a lady whom they have, for some time, kept a 
prisoner. Roused at this sight, the young men run to arms to the 
lady’s rescue. 

Lauretta appears, cheerful and happy. Her mother, the rich 
post-mistress of the village, has told her the night before that she 
was to be married the following day ; and the innocent girl en- 
tertains no doubt but it can only be to her beloved Luidgi. Firing 
is heard at a distance. The brigands have been defeated, and the 
rescued lady shows her gratitude by presents to her liberator’s in- 
tended bride. On his refusing any reward for himself, she informs 
him that she has power and influence; and assures him that her 
protection will never fail him. She retires under an escort to seek 
repose in a neighbouring convent. 

A travelling-carriage now drives to the post-house door, and a 


| bombastic individual, the important and wealthy Dr. Omeopatico, 
| alights ; his presence will soon mar the joy of Lauretta. 


Seduced by 
the charms of the young peasant girl, the Doctor, whose wife has 
perished in an encounter with banditti, has offered his riches to 
Lauretta’s mother, and it isfor him that the marriage preparations 
have been made. On Lauretta’s returr in her bridal clothes, the 
Doctor declares his passion and intentions, which are disbelieved and 
laughed at. The scene, however, assumes a more serious appearance 
when it is sanctioned by Lauretta’s mother; and the unfortunate 
girl withdraws, protesting that she will never be the wife of any 
other but Luidgi. 

An unexpected occurrence, however will soon alter her determina- 
tion. She re-enters, frightened and trembling. Luidgi has been 
stung by a Tarantula, and she describes his delirium, his frantic 
dance, and panting agony. No assistance is at hand but that of the 
Doctor, who, taking advantage of Luidgi’s dangerous situation, 
refuses to exercise his medical skill, unless Lauretta will consent to 
marry him. The malady is increasing, and if not instantly attended 


to, Luidgi cannot survive. Lauretta consents, and is led fainting to 
the altar, 





Yielding to his entreatic s, his attendants have brought Luidgi 

ir to his Lauretta, and, s« arcely restored to his senses, her nuptial 

ut first flatters his fancy as having been assumed for their own 

riage. Lauretta’s tears, however, soon reveal the truth, and 

he painful story told; a marriage thus obtained by fraud and 
violence cannot be valid, it shall be annulled. But how can its disso- 
lution obtained? High protection and powerful influence are 
necessary ; the recollection ot the lady’s promises occurred to him— 


1s 


€ 


. + . . | 
she told him that she had power and influence, which would never 


fail him in case of need. Nota moment is to be lost; the Doctor 
has already ordered the carriage to take away his newly married wife, 
and two hours, at least, are requisite to reach the convent where 
the retired. Lauretta, nevertheless, restored by hope to 
her temper, promises that tor two hours she will detain the 
Doct and Luidgi hastily departs. To obtain the desired delay, 
the s girl employs every stratagem—now, her friends, by her 
directi protr act their compliments and the parting glass—now, 
her toilet for the journey is made unusually long—now she kneels 
in prayer before the Madonna—then, seemingly frightened by a 
noise, she locks up the Doctor in an inner room; the old 
ywever, re-enters through the balcony; she is at her wit’s 
inot half the time is as yetelapsed, when a ludicrous idea 
to her assistance; she feigns to be stung by the Tarantula, 
issumes the depressed countenance, the feverish tremor and 
vhich she has witnessed in Luidgi’s case, and yielding to a 
itic dancing defies the efforts of the Doctor to soothe her 
madness. Alarmed at this extraordinary effect of the 
Doctor ealls the company to and Lauretta falls 
dead from exhaustion. er mother accuses the Doctor 
cause of her daughter's death; he is on the point of being 
y treated, when Luidgi returns, and, in the lady 
iim, the Doctor recognises his wife, whose life has been 
y the brigands.. Now, to complete the tortures of the 
Lauretta suddenly recovering, pretends to claim him as 
i She very soon, however, yields her pretensions, and 
‘hand to her dear Luidgi. ‘The Doctor’s only alternative 
turn to his wife, and the postilion entering 
ids him that the carriage has been waiting for two hours. 
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1 quence of this attempt to subvert the basis of human society, every 
| institution in the empire must ultimately sink. It had been usual 
| in the practice of legislation, when through the lapse of time an 
| old law had failed in its application, to alter, to restore, to reform 
| that law, but not to destroy it. But what had been the case here? 
| They had destroyed the old law, and had substituted for it an in- 
vention new to history—an invention which in its principles and 
its details was alike distasteful.” 

There is nothing that we have yet read in the debate that upsets 
these bold and but too well-proved assertions ; they were partially 
echoed, in some instances, and absolutely in others, by practical 
members of the house; and the only statesmanlike reason not 
adopting the resolution itself upon broad principles, was a sort of 
ministerial caution of expediency on the part of Sir Robert Peel, 
warning the house against an act of condemnation against the pre- 
sent laws, unless they had something better to offer in their stead. 
This caution could be easily combatted indeed, but for the present 
we content ourselves with urging Mr. Walter upon the path of 
humanity, promising to abet, with our heartiest succour, a crusade 
against laws which are pregnant with disgrace to our country, and 
cruelty to our poor. 


for 
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p for this preamble, I now proceed to de- 
state and prospects of the Ministry, for that our 
at present. The annual demand of £40,000 sup- 
service money for the police will give rise to ani- 
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charged to draw up the report on the 
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THE 


general policy of the Ministry. Marshal Sebastiani has been named | 
the president, and M. Vigier the secretary of this commission. 
There are four SyPee ition members, namely, M. Odillon Barrot, M. 
de Lamartine, M. Lacrosse, and M. Ganneron. The Cabinet has 
five of its supporters on the commission, so the majority will con- 
clude for the pure granting of the money ; but the minority, it is an- 
ticipated, will propose a slight reduction for the purpose of upsetting 
the Cabinet. The report is expected to be presented Thursday or 
Friday next, and the debate will probably begin next Monday. 1 
should mention that in the votes in the Bureaux for the nomination 
of the commission there were 217 for the Ministry, and 193 for the 
Opposition, thus giving the Cabinet a m: ‘jority of 24. In the Minis- 
terial circles they calculate that a majority of from 30 to 60 votes 
wiil grant the supply, whilst the Opposition assert that the Ministry 
will be in a minority. 

1 continue in my former opinion, that the Soult-Guizot Cabinet 
will not fall on the secret service money question. Every man | 
hoping to be a Minister is interested in having this grant passed 
without an amendment; and I know that neither Count Molé nor 
M. Thiers wish to eject the Ministry on this vote of confidence. : 
sidewind would be preferred to the direct course; and, since 1830, 
has generally been by an unexpected blow that Cabinets have been \ 
upset. i 

My belief that the Ministry in a minority in the present } 
( hamsber, so far as its sympathies go; but it will be decided by the | 
King’s resolution, for it is Ais m: jority, and he can make it subser- | 
vient to Count Molé or M. Thiers if he thinks proper. From vari- | 


is, is 


ous indications of court gossip, | should say that the King is dis- 
posed for a change of council. M. Guizot’s unpopularity is of no 
service at this moment, and, independently of that consideration, 











Louis Philippe does not like a Minister to have too long a tenure of 
otiice, no more than he desires the consolidation of the Conservative 
party. His Majesty prefers playing men off against each other. 
His favourite expression as to his Ministers is, to compare them to 
the postilious. ‘* // ait son relai’’ is his favourite remark when 
he thinks a Cabinet team has gone its stage. M. Guizot is in that 
position that he incurs the risk chment if he made 
o concession to England. believe that will da 

























































































ign a treaty of commerce with us in th tual feeling of the coun- 
ers and the Chambers. The latter would tolerate from Count Mol 
or M. Thiers what they would spurn from M. Guizot. 

rhe combin:tion most taiked of is that of Count Molé with M. 
Dufaure. The former to be President ot the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the latter to be Minister of t interior. 
M. Dufaure heads, the Chamber, what is called the Zvers parti, 
composed of the fra 1 of the Left Centre party, which severed 
from M. Thiers Coalition k up in 1839. M. Dutaur 
has been Minist ic Works u the 12th of May, or Soult- 
‘este Ministry, and King is desirou { adding his name the 
long list of publ 1 whose reputation he has annihilated Dy 
making them Ministers Viarsb \ would probably Viinister 
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extensive smugging unde tood to have be ried on wit onnivance 
of the revenue officers, Seem like to lead to important results. The dis- 
appearance of several of the e7 es Charged with corrupt practices argues 








a degree of delinquency ia this department of her Majesty's service for 
which few 4 ms were prepares a hope is generally expressed that the 
abuse may be probed to the vottom. We hear that a firm in Watling-street, 
largely implicated in the Custom-house frauds, has been exchequered tor 


£160,000, Inde pt ndeat of this enormous sum, others of minor importance, 


the West-end, have had the 


and particularly one tirm, rather celebrated at 
same process served on them, 


| twelve and one o’clock on Wednesday morning, the police of the ¢ 
| made a forcible entry into Smart’s gaming-rooms, 3 
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On Sunday evening, between the hours of seven and nine o’clock, a rob- 
yery, to the extent of £600, was committed on the premises of the "London 
and Regent-street Bank, situated in Argyll-plac door from Regent- 
street, by some adroit thieves, who gained admittance into the banking- 
house, but in what manner for the present remains a mystery. 











no-HovusE, AND DREADFUL AccIDENT.—Between 
} division 
, St James’s-street, and, 
after a severe struggle, captured four of the gamblers, who were conveyed to 
the station-house, in Vine-street. One of Smart’s sons, who was in bed at 
the time, being aroused by the attac k, endeavoured to escape over the roof 
of the house, whe n, unfortunately, he was precipitated into the yard of Mr. 
Evans’s house adjoiming, and was killed on the - ot. By another account, 
the lower part of the house, it appears, is tenante acutier and perfumer, 
but who does not sleep there. ‘the upper part is in pt by Mr. Smart, where 
a club is held nightly. Upon the police getting into the house the whol le of 
the inmates were thrown into consternation, ‘Lhe officers took into custody 
all they found, In trying to escape, it appears young Smart got out of the 
window at the top, and was running across the parapet get to the next 
house, when, unfortunately, he missed his hold and f into the street from 
the fourt i Assistance was immediately rendered, and he was picked 
up in a dreadful state. A cab was procured, and was conveyed to the 


ATTACK ON A GAMIN 





to 





i story. 


hospital, where surgical assistance was prom adininistered, but he 
i g i 

shortiy after expired. rhe case will, of course 0a complete investi- 
gation. 
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Mr. Tilbury was fined 20s. at the Union-hall Police-office on Mon- 
day for being intoxicated on the Great Western Railway, and _re- 
fusing¢o quit the carriage when desired by the attendant. The 
Glasgow witnesses, in the case of McNaughten, have been summoned 
to appear in London on Monday, 27th instant.——The extraordinary 
change that has taken place in the weather within the last fortnight 
1as had the most serious influence upon the cattle. One extensive 
dealer states that he had lost no less than 25 milch cows, on an ave- 

rage worth £20 each, 10 oxen, and 60 sheep, from the prevailing 
epide mic, which is causing a dreadful havoc among the cattle at this 
moment, particularly in Norfolk, Suffolk, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, and other eastern and north-eastern counties. —In imitation 
of the steps now taking for the abolition of the nuisance of grave- 
yards in the metropolis, petitions have been got up, and are being 
actively signed in several districts, calling upon Parliament to pass a 
general law which shall do away with the nuisance of smoke, the 
effects of which are ae xious in various metropolitan districts. 
——lIt is confidently stated, by those who are supposed to be well- 
informed as to what passes in the government offices, that the In- 
come and Property Tax, as far as can be judged from the returns 
already made, will produce asum nearer £7,000,000 than £6,000,000. 
Captain Grove’s breakwater, which broke from its moorings in 
the tremendous gale last month, is again being re -moore od off Dover. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS. A government steam-tug and a lighter are in attendance assisting in 
sian the process. Stronger'iron bands and tackling are being attached to 
1 yall . tot sf ¢ To 
stated that the hichest income returned by » barrister | tae breakwater, which our readers will recollect consists of an iron 
h nt act ie £14,000 1 : I M y attorney: } abe | casoon in shape like an ongated Steam-boiler,——-There are now 
i ( t act is &14, } ear. ) y attorneys ve - y j 
tu 1 £150 a year Vhe electi , ©- | only two election petitions before the House of Commons, viz., those 
turn Li ° ~i he siection mn ( i «| ‘ 
man { 4 ban otk legate Wit ‘ ; slag age | from Ath lone and Nottingham.——The Glode says, that in the event 
nan yr the ward o ippiegate thout co ied Oo i¢ iV, 1 ’ ry Rin ley 
whea Mr. Septimus Read was declared duly elected, the number, | Of Lord Abinger’s retirement from the bench, which is daily ex- 
} x t ( li uly 1, hie ers i li i 
: tas pete pected, it is = osed that Lord Brougham will renew his application 
bein for Read |] Mr. King 116.——On M etter “ PI : 
was receive th “retary of the Shi j nd | ‘® Lord Lyn st for the vacant chiefship—of course, on the score 
as t it acoie AC ‘ i , ‘ ‘ u A { I i tit } 1 + 1 +) or 
Marin ’ siety trom G Anson : ¢} gees al | of saving the country the salary.- t a late meeting of the 
iril VErt i Be rs , es ChCi9sill L t Si rh i rs _s N 7. + +at 7 
£50 fron Roval Hic! since Alber ee] } managers of the Finsbury Bank ‘for Savings, statement of the 
hov ft n his hoyal Mighness rrince Albert, in aid of the funds for | + } + sof 2. ] a CX iderable i 
t } j . 1 } accounts proved mos sfactory, ane a considerabie in- 
the relief « the shipwrecked mariners, and des ng to Decome joint | ° . 1 1 . a f ade 
pat f iety wi Vi ~ ‘ : ¢ | crease in funds, notwithstanding the ge pression of trade. 
) ron oO til SOCICLY itl nu aujesvy. — OSaLUr iV ias i , ? } 
“t selebrat the mat ' rhe receipts dur g the past year reeded any former year. 
day fixed tor the celebration of th irria ( e Crown Pr of | T Lord St a tv’s } ‘ contradicted 
. 1 er Lit tu i 1 S > a ¥ 
( ni , es tl NA I an § ( ( $ . ) 
Hat 8 Aa) J jo suey. S Fie pts ? . ia i statement res s of a portion re al 
every poor person in the parish of Kew should have good dinner | } } } ( 
P such det Vv D ( ee ant 101 
it “them at their own hon vas Carrie “s : 7 . 1 ; oy f+} 
: : wit é ' cheqguer Dé cKnOo recei} wit 
; ; 5 : venue of the s f d about a year —transt 
sO eer, 1 aad ion ) Wihiici cn I lliy Was supplied } “oN . 
non s] I g 
with a { coals, whic VaS most grateiully accepte i he : itl ¢ y | Ret Fi 1 | 
“ I il th } tre i weer A 
Courrier J ncas $s that ! sent re In the . I } ¢ wWaake . ‘ t t mission 
rue Viuiler, No.5, a | l1amed DV i s epahan 5 } feo : eae it ; 
3 ‘ Since t t we € I re o € ihe commer- 
r i e « } is i s i. . 
Ont ‘ ’ ‘ . cial ses “¢ i res naturally in- 
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t i i Ul i i it l l W I ’ 1 " > I] 2 
f s r t ) As i le-et- 
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= i : z he rs’ s ifine d man to five 
sl yn ut eo i rt \ il 4 ‘ 
bs cs .\ ; ; we | Years ard ir at t S at s from Canada 
4 : = . 1s us S ( rles | é igerous state. 
\ \ Phe custe 1 Ss wer . ¢ “4 P ted j 
A ' nate sses continue to be presented to him 
of the p vot Pe I the counties of 
si € contin s - ne inties 
\ I gan have re e of oats 
0 < \ marka pe i : 
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. mount of his salary S speaker! the fi in 
t on A s , \ : 
\ ee ‘ aA y Lower Canada, remaining unpal vhnen t ) 
inié i ’ s « r t O- . 1 
; he himself absconded.——Baron Bosio has 
strict ¢ n 
‘ : aster ¢ the I i t st i s i Qu 
person V etw ith 's ol ‘ ig, i 1c] Tt ye 
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i s \ Red Lion In A I rma- POSTSCRIPT, 
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ptly ac upon the suggestior ive | re | Palace on Thursday, b« Loy rhness 
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ern d other rel ; _ they « ‘ 1e | Mrs. Ans cle at Buckingham 
station houses, or taken | e by the « Ss under <« 1re- | Pa t 
strictions Wednesday the inua me of th Sut s s at his 
< I 1 tors of University College, don, took plac — 7 : : eh 
in the ta ne college, Gows eet r the ose of re- |, mer eeery 's ne i kingham Palace 
ce he report for past year, and « t a president, vice- 28 ae , sters and 
} nd other olficers for the year ¢ uing. ine ik ving i .—We regt to sts t answer to Ih- 
was the result of the ballot. Lord Brougham, president: the Earl ot i s t Mr. s y was his young 
Auckland, vice-president and Mr. John Taylor, F.R.! urer: | & dtl the Colonies, 
ind the following members of the council Gen Alexander, Mr. i I mproven S take piace since 
Christie, M.P., Mr. G. B. Greenough, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. Her “Mai aiee te b : eee tore te | t f 
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John R. Mills, and Mr. Thornley, M.P. eleventh anniver- | Incorporation to the Pharmaceutical 3 tv of ( . 
77 } raners stitutior <= celel ted ‘n 
sary of the Draper institution, was cele ed on Tue evening tue INcomE TAX The collectors of i fax have received 
ist, at the London ‘Tavern, when upwards of ba gentiemen sat | preremptory orders to collect the first year sw ut delay—three 
down to dinner. The subscriptions during the evening amounted to | Qarters of which were due last Christmas.—(¢ ; 
upwards of a thousand guineas. -At a meeting of the Statistical FOREIGN 
Society on Monday last, Mr. Thomas Took, V.P.. in the chair, rhe Paris p sof W day have b ceiy y are chiefly de- 
M. Misson, director of the Statistical Bureau, at Brussels, with other | voted to observ: ations on RK. Peel's s} on Fri las : rtion 
rentlemen, were elected members. An interesti pap was read | ° his s} ch which descri 8 the wishes and ] s Ss ation in 
on th ricultural statistics of various parishe in the @ of | ™* and to France, A gg ve excited genet one the 
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former history. There have been found a y ry large number of ttl fluence to secure for their respective ex tries the 
skulls, the teeth in some being ina perfect state ot preservation, ‘ \s may be supposed, the opposition prints see nothing 
anda variety ol bones of the human species of very large dimen- + r this manly and generous declaration, and are more vide= 
sions, which are supposed to have been there m: any Hundred years. We have received the Madrid journals ot the 15th inst., but do not find ig 
é , & I t é U Stay dc « C 


Some ancie * coins, on which were the fleur de dis, were found.—— 


them a single paragraph worth noticing 
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GRAND TEMPERANCE SOIRER, HELD IN THE CORN-EXCHANGE OF THE CITY OF CORK 


A great Temperance Festival has been held in Cork, of which we 
are enabled to give our readers a somewhat capacious notion, 
upon the principle that temperance upon a large scale cannot be 
morally offensive to any body, and may delight thousands with a 
contemplation of its innocent and not unvirtuous triumphs. ‘ What 


?” exclaims the reader; “ you have given us an agricul- 


are you? 
tural meeting, a Corn-law League banquet, and now a temperance 
celebration. Do you speed the plough? Are you wedded to cheap 
bread? And when you drink, is it in the sense of aut Cesar aut 


nullus—water or nothing ?” 
is a glorious pursuit—that the cheaper bread becomes, the more 


easily it may be‘paid for by those who have the means to pay— 
and of drinking, that we do drink, but that we think it possible 


to be intemperate even in the element of water—so do not drink 
too much of that. 


water banquets, or negus banquets, which are a combination of 
both—are entitled to be recorded upon the pages of this journal, 
when not directly opposed to the better principles of our nature in 
example or design. 

Now we give the engraving before us with great pleasure, be- 


MISS MITFORD’S COTTAGE. 
Here, gentle reader, is the pretty quiet dwelling-place of one 


To which we reply that agriculture | 


Badinage apart, we are interpreters of the | 
stirring news events of the time, and all remarkable instances of | 
festive celebration—whether the banquets be wine banquets or 
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Drawn on the instant by J. M‘Donald, Esq., of Cork. 


cause temperance is a negative virtue which we cannot do ill to 
encourage and commend. It is true that on the general question 
we stand. as on most others, upon neutral ground—that we ap- 


| plaud it in its moderate sense as simply negative, as a virtue of 


| denial, tending to a thousand excellent results; and that we do 
not go so far as to discourage or forbid as much wholesome 


| and well-timed enjoyment of innocent creature-comfort as may | 


| accord with the constitution and circnmstances of those who are 
| able to enjoy. Drankenness we abhor, and adopt temperance most 
| readily as the preventive of that most dangerous and unholy vice ; 


but we would never use temperance as a weapon, either in a politi- | 


cal or religious sense, but simply as an accompaniment of Christian 
morality. 


heartily applaud ; and if a harmless joke may be permitted us, 
| think it much too good to throw cold water upon under any cir- 
cumstances. We therefore present one of its most important cele- 
brations to our readers asa gratifying evidence of the good which 
it has worked in the minds of those who have most profited by its 
adoption—one of its best and most eloquent fertures. We believe, 
too, that its operation has been peculiarly happy in Ireland—that 
the prestige in favour of its calming and soberizing influences—of 
its capability to weave the home-tie, and reclaim humble families 
from ruin and disgrace—of its tendency to increase domestic hap- 


| 


to whom, if you have ever revelled in our English stories of fancy, | 


and delighted in the pleasant literature of your native land, you 


must owe many moments of unalloyed gratification and delight. | 


It is the cottage of Miss Mitford, the good and clever authoress of 
“ Our Village ;” but though a cottage only in its architecture, yet, 


by virtue of its noble occupancy, the mind may convert into a | 


palace of poetry, fancy, imagination, and lofty thought. 


Miss Mitford’s own writings have always been invested with a | 


peculiar charm, and have, amid all their varieties and versatility, 


the rare merit of being purely English. 
authoress of “ Our Village,” as the simple depictor of rustic life 


She is best known as the | 


and hearts; the true, minute, honest delineator of rural nature. | 
Her style of elaborating every feature of a country landscape, of | 
taking care that there shall be no neglect of any of God’s crea- | 
tures who are cast upon her path; that birds, and cattle, and | 
trees, and flowers, and streams, shall all have their share of her 
rustic pencil ;—her groupings, village characters, and the effects of | 
the vicissitudes of life within such an atmosphere of simplicity— | 
these have been called twaddle by severer judges, but the great | 
jury of society has consented almost universally to recognize them | 


as picturesque, beautiful, and full of kindly influences, and the | 


most innocent poetry of heart. 

The view which we are here giving of the little cottage of Miss 
Mitford acquires a fresh present interest from a circumstance 
which it, however, pains us to record. If Miss Mitford be still 
there, we fear it is only to be surrounded by the contingencies of 
difficulty and distress. It would appear that the death of her 
father has left her in embarrassments which her own filial de- 
votedness was the means principally of entailing upon herself. A 
very touching instance of her attentive care of her parent is re- 
lated by that admirable writer Mrs. Sigourney, in her “ Pleasant 
Memoirs of Pleasant Lands.” 

“ The example of filial devotion exhibited by Miss Mitford adds 
lustre and grace to the rich imagery of her pages. An aged 
father, of whom she is the only child, is the object of her constant 





MISS MITFORD’S COTTAGE. 


The temperance system of Father Mathew, in so far as | 
a. . . J | 
we hope and believe it to be of good purpose and effect, we most | 





, ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1843. 


piness, and pour secret and almost imperceptible joy into many an 
anxious bosom—of its direction in favour of industry, and against 
dissoluteness—gave ita charming power over the people, and lured 
them to adopt it with a fervour and enthusiasm hardly less potent than 
| that inspired by drink itself. The excitement of the scene at Cork 
was in itself a sort of intoxication, but it was a very happy one, 
and passed its pleasing electricity from rank to rank, class to class, 
| and creed to creed, without one angry distinction or one unbro- 
| therly regret. Your medals of water, too, are, after all, better than 
| your medals of blood ; and the honours of temperance may, in the 
| ordinary march of civilization, prove more humanizing than your 
| honours of war. Thus does Father Mathew get his votes of thanks 
as well as Lord Ellenborough and our generals in the East; and 
nobody will deny the interest of the drama at which they are 
passed, if the following report of it deserves the credit which we are 
quite confident it does. Yet it will be remembered that our tem- 
perance is not a mere prejudice—that in advocating the use of all 
| that Heaven bestows upon the earth for man, we do not exclude the 
| juice of barley, wheat, or grape, appropriated in moderation, and 
| in proper time and place ; and, moreover, that although we introduce 
an illustration of the Cork Festival in terms of praise and grace, 
yet that it is not long since we gave, with similar hearty goodwill, 
a spirited engraving of the Licensed Victuallers anniversary dinner. 
i Now to our report.—See page 130. 


care. She is ever in attendance upon him, cheering him by the 
recital of passing events, and pouring into his spirit the fresher 
life of her own. The faithful performance of such high and holy 
duty contains within itself its own reward. I cannot withhold a 
sweet picture drawn by her pen, though sensible that she had no 
intention of its meeting the public eye. ‘ My father,’ she writes, ‘ is 
a splendid old man, with a most noble head, a fine countenance 
full of benevolence and love, hair of silvery whiteness, and a com- 
plexion like winter berries. I suppose there was never a more 
beautiful embodiment of healthful and virtuous old age. He 
possesses all his faculties with the most vigorous clearness, but 
his health suffers, and my time is almost entirely devoted to his 
service, waiting upon him and reading to him by night and by 
| day. He was affected at your message, and sends his blessing to 
| you and yours. How to promote his comfort, in his advanced 
| years and increasing infirmities, occupies most of my thoughts. It 
is my privilege to make many sacrifices to this pleasing duty ; for 
with my dearest father, should I be so unhappy as to survive him, 
will depart all that binds me to this world.’ ”’ 

The catastrophe which Miss Mitford here deprecates has passed, 
and her father is now no more. His orphan is harassed by the 
troubles that he has left behind; and an appeal has been made 
to the public to aid in a subscription that may liquidate her liabi- 
lities, and present to her the means—once free—of maintaining 
quiet respectability, with the pension she derives from the Go- 
vernment and the occasional exercise of her pen. The Literary 
Fund has advanced fifty pounds towards this end; many other 
noble and generous individuals have come forward, and we shall 
be glad to learn that ready tributes from hundreds of delighted 
admirers will repay her their debt of gratitude, and rescue their 
favourite from the anxieties which debt and poverty entail. 

Sorry, indeed, should we be, and much ashamed to hear, that 
the step of want, at the moment of the crowning sorrow of her 
life, should be cruelly intruded into the cottage of ‘‘ Miss Mit- 
ford;’”’ or, that the authoress of “ Our Village”’ should, like too 
many gifted creatures, in the hour of adversity want friends, 
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THE 


LONDON SOCIETY 


BLIND CHINESE AND I 
FOR TEACHING 
READ. p 

On Monday, Feb. 20, a numerous and highly respectable meeting 

of the friends of this society was held at the London Tavern, Bishops- | 
gate-street; L. Hoare, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. J. Ramsey, 
the secretary, read the report, from which it appeared that the bene- 
fits of the society had been conferred on 29 boarders on the estab- | 
lishment, besides upwards of 50 day scholars. It also alluded to the 

great superiority of teaching adopted by this society, which enabled 

the children, and even adults, to read with ease and facility, and 

which had been introduced into Egypt by a Mr. and Mrs. ider, 
who came to England for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 

it, the prevalence of blindness in Egypt rendering such a work of 
mercy of the greatest importance. The whole of the Gospels of the 

New Testament, the Book of Psalms, the Book of Genesis, and seve- 

tal other books, had been printed by the society; and a few select 

hymns had been already embossed by one of the boys, which afforded 

an expectation that several inmates may ultimately become compo- 

sitors, and thus be put in possession of a perfectly new method of 
earning a comfortable subsistence. The report concluded with the 
following appeal :—‘‘ To every feeling mind the peculiar affliction of 

blindness must excite the deepest commiseration ; although it must 

ever be a cause of grateful praise that our God of love frequently 

thinks fit to bestow upon these objects of bis tenderest compassion 

and care a double portion of cheerful intelligence ; thus rendering 

them subjects of the Christian’s brightest hopes, that, under his 

blessing, the society may be instrumental, not only in imparting to 

them secular knowledge, but, what is of far higher consideration, be 

the happy means of bringing them to Jesus, whom to know is life 

eternal.”” The report was received and adopted. The Chairman, in 

a long and eloquent speech, enforced the claims of the society upon 

public sympathy. The appearance of the poor blind children before 

them was a proof of the helplessness of their condition. By the in- 

strumentality of that society they had attained a moral, intellectual, 

and a Christian education ; and, although shut out from the light of 
the world, it had showed them the way to see that Light of Life 

which no one can take away or destroy. The children were then 

called upon to read various chapters in the Old and New Testaments, 

and the facility with which they tarned to any particular portion of 
the Scripture selected excited the admiration of all present. Their 
style of reading would do honour to pupils possessing every natural 

function, and under the most careful scholastic tuition. Two Chi- 

nese children, ‘‘ Agnes’’ and ‘‘ Laura,’’ were objects of great inte- 

rest, and read their appointed lessons with English emphasis and 

discretion. | Attempts were made to confuse them by presenting to 
their touch books of a different character from those to which they 

had been used, but the hoax was in every case promptly detected, 

and, after a moment’s explanation, their names and character were 
readily announced. Several young women, also, whose sorrowful 
appearance was certainly not lessened by the large green spectacles 
with which their sightless eyes were covered, read and sang a 
variety of admirable pieces, to the wonder and delight of the au- 
dience. Several donations were announced, including £50 from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. 

The system of tuition followed by this society is the one invented 
aud zealously introduced by the late Mr. Lucas, of Castle-street, 
Bristol. Its principles are so simple, natural, and easy of acquisi- 
tion, that they promise to supplant every previous method. But let us 
explain, It has been invariably found that persons who are deficient 
in one sense exercise those that are left to them more constantly, 
and for this reason, more accurately ; for the senses are improved or 
educated by exercise. The exquisite fineness of touch and smell in 
the blind, like the quickness in the eye of the deaf, are to be attri- 
buted to the constant exercise of those organs. Those persons who 
are deprived of one or other of their senses will, to a great degree, 
supply the deficiency by the aid of those they still retain. Hearing 
and touch are especially cultivated by the blind: by the first they 
recognise speech and the endless variations and modifications of 
sound; by the second they become acquainted with the external form 
of objects. The chief art of the instructor of the blind, therefore, 
consists in supplying, through an indirect medium, those ideas of 
which his pupil cannot obtain a conception through the ordinary 
channels. Accordingly, we find that the invention of characters in 
relief was among the earliest measures taken for the instruction of 
the blind. In the first attempt, a modification of the squarely- 
formed letter of the Sclavonic alphabet was chosen; this was fol- 
lowed by various arrangements of triangular characters ; but in both 
modes the number of letters and signs, and the general similarity of 
their forms, made a totally new system desirable. This, in 1834, 
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was discovered and perfected by Mr, Lucas, Abandoning all previ- 














AURA, READING THEIR LESSONS IN PUBLIC. 


ous methods, he adopted a modification of stenographic characters, 
together with a system of contractions, which while they more 
readily informed, actually refreshed the delicate sense of touch, 
This is now called the ‘‘ Britannic Universal Alphabet for the Blind. 

It is composed of four straight lines and four semicircles, com- 
pounded with a sort of crotchet head; these form thirteen simple 
characters, and thirteen formed from the roots of these with a 
crotchet-head to each. There are ten double letters from the same 
roots, distinguished also by the crotchet-head ; these also represent 
the nine figures and the cypher, whether used as numerals or ordi- 


nals. In all thirty-six characters are employed. 
ALPHABET. 
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The manner in which the characters of Mr. Lucas are used may 
be seen in the following Psalm, only that the extract is given in 
Roman letters instead of using the stenographic characters. 

PSALM the 100th. 

Mak a joyf nois ut L all y lands. 

Serv t L. w gladn, cm bf hs prsne w singi. 

Kno y thtt Lhe hs G: itis he tht hath made us, a nt we ours: 
we rhs ppl at shep f hs pastur. 

Entr n hs gats w thanksgivi a n hs corts w prais: be thankf u hm, 
a bliss hs nam. 

For the L s good; hs mrci s e lasti; a hs mrci ndurth to all 
gtrashns. 

It will be observed that the repetition of numerous letters is 
avoided ; particles are represented, in most instances, by their initial 
letter, and when a word, having been once mentioned, recurs imme- 
diately or frequently, it is represented by its initial letter also. 

The society recommend that teachers of the blind may be usefully 
employed in writing and ing | » Sums, or even music, 
for their use. This is done by means of a hard black-lead pencil, or 
by a stile (used by ladies in making eyelet holes), upon stiff paper, 
or on thin metal, similar to that used for coffin furniture. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
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The children work their sums by the use of figure-blocks in a 
composing-box, of which the following is a representation :— 











FRAME. 


ARITHMETICAL 


piece of millboard about six inches by ten, covered with a double 
piece of thick baize strained lightly over it; and the whole again 
covered with a well-strained thick chamois leather. By this means 
a flat elastic cushion is formed, upon which the paper or metal to he 
embossed is placed, and the stile may be used freely without liability 








For this purpose a small embossing cushion may be prepared of a 
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to tear the material on which it is used. But all those who emboss 
for the blind must remember to commence the embossing from right 
to left; so that, when turned over, the raised side may be read pro- 
perly from left to right. 

It may be necessary to remark here, that the letters of the alpha- 
bet by which the blind are first taught should be nearly twice as 
large as those by which their lessons are embossed; and this large 
alphabet may be used as a spelling-book for spelling at least several 
thousand words, of frequent recurrence, both monosyllables and 
dissyllables. 

The large alphabet may be embossed on the same metal as the les- 
sons, and fastened to a piece of thin wood or millboard, of about 
five inches by six in size. 
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rected, planted the little grain of mustard seed, which has grown into a 
mighty tree, spreading its branches over the entire earth, and beneath whose 
shade millions of creatures are finding shelter and repose. (Hear and cheers.) 
Ob! this is the work of the right hand of the Almighty God, before whose 
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men known to fame indeed, but 
still not unvisited by the Muse. Southey, Lamb, and Coleridge 
first published in Bristol, Burns in Kilmarnock. Such towns as 
Glasgow, Cork, and Newcastle have their local poets, who in 
more favourable circumstances might achieve a higher reputation 
than others whose compositions are ushered into the world with 
more flourishing of trumpets and beatings of drums. Therefore 
it is that we always seize on a stray volume from any of those 
distant regions, and devour the contents with eagerness. 

We gather trom Mr. Daniel’s preface, as well as from various 
passages in his poems, that he has a high opinion of his own 
powers. The following passage may perhaps afford our readers 
some amusement 


wide reputation, as with less 





a 
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Few or none of the miscellaneous poems in this volume would have been 
published a second time to the world, had they not been admired by many 
whose taste and intelligence are alike unquestionable. The author must be 
pardoned for making the above statement, as it appears somewhat egotistical, 
but, at the same time, had it not been the case, he would neither have pub- 
lished this work nor have ventured to solicit the notice or assistance of a 
single individual. ‘The reader will perceive, on an attentive perusal, that a 
great disparity exists in the poetical merits of the’ different productions. 
This is in some measure attributable to the time at which they were written, 
some being composed at an early, others at a later age. All, however, have 
been carefully revised, and several have received considerable additions, 
especially the Monody on Shelly. The hypercritic may magnify little blem- 
ishes and errors, which are of no real consequence, but he has invariably 
a large share of envy—and Livy tell us, “‘ Ceca invidia est, nee quid quam 
Gliud seit quam detrectare virtutes.” 

The over-fastidious may be disgusted at a strong e xpression or a rugged 
line, no matter how excellent the thought that expression or that line may 
embody ;—but it would be manifestly absurd to engage in the thankless and 
impossible task of giving those gentlemen complete satisfaction. 
these, there is 
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Besides | 


** The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head,”’ 

who sets up for an oracle in the whole Cyc lopwedia of human learning. The | 
influence of such characters in the world is, however, little or nothing ; they 
may talk themselves hoarse without changing those views and opinions, 
which, as they result from steady, unbiassed minds, and tastes unaffected 
by the false and meretricions dogmas of rules and systems, move in harmony 
with nature, and afford the only solid foundation fora criticism true and 
legitimate. 

Now, there is rather too much assumption about this tone for 
our liking. Modesty is the unfailing attendant of genius; the 
conceited prig is invariably a dunee. Mr. Daniel evidently pos- 
sesses considerable sensib lity, an ear for versification, and some 
fancy, but he is far from having done anything to entitle him to 
play Sir Oracle at this rate. We hardly expect to see him attain 
greater distinction than this volume may gain for him. His 
style, such as it is, bears all the marks of being formed: it is 
like the production of a person in middle as we should tak 
him to be from other indications contained in his volume. What- 
ever of crudeness there may be in the thoughts and expressions, 
there is nothing of immaturity. He has been content to be too 
much of an imitator, and, notwithstanding all the self-contidenc 
he occasionally shows, has trusted but little to himself first 
poem, ** The Bride of Sc .’ recalls Byron in every lin H mo- 
nody on Shelley is ually in t manner of the poet to whos 
memory it is dedicated. Shorter pieces throughout the volame 
are redolent of Campbell and Moor His genius is evid v no 
dramatic. ‘ Ormesinda, or the Betrothed,” a three-act tragedy, is 
formed on the very wor el h l have selected, the dra- 
matists of the last cer it the faults of turgid 
rant and overdrawn ec me here are repeated 
grievous sins of @ no doubt, from carelessness 
or self-love, which correct ; @.¢.:— 

Not one for whom each tell-tale eye 
Would e€ upon so meltingly. 
The unmortal maids, 
Though beckoning from their bowers of fadeless bloom, 
Would vainly beckon, if beside me stood 
Thee, lovely Ormesinda. 

We hardly know whether we shall be thanked for pointing out 
such defects——indeed, we are pretty sure we may expect no grati- 
tude. Mr. Daniel will no doubt refer us to his fables of ** The Con- 
ceited Mole,” or ** The Fly and the Architect. 

We should not do just it we did not add that many passages 
are written with much foree and vigour, although continually re- 
minding us of what we have before r [ake the follow from 
the monody 
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Oh! there be names that wear an halo round them, 














Worshipp’d when first its glorious race began, 

And will the spirit haunt of the las ving man 

Oblivion’s voi 8s waters may not roll, 

In darkness over thee thou gifted one! 

For that undying fi e which fired thy soul, 
Kindied in some bright region of the sun, 
Remains undimm’d behind thee. Years may run 

Their never-ceasing round, and slow decay, 

Fail like a shadow this green earth upon, 
The Heaveus dissoive, the star-orbs roil away, 
All tade, except the mind’s in rishable ray. 
The book may be considered one out of many examples that, in 


the present age, from the multitude of models made to use, itis pos- 











sible, with little original genius, but with a mind well imbued with 
that of others, to wri very fair poetry. So far Mr. Daniel is an 
exception to the class of writers to whom he belongs, and of whom 
we spoke at the commencement of this article. Had he leaned 
more on himself, he might ive writ what would have been 
better worth preserving, for there are individual verses which show 
greater capabilities than appear from the general quality of the 
poems. Such are thes - 

There is a silent w ship of the eyes, 

The faltering tongue in vain attempts to reach, 
The burning thought deep emotion dies, 












That moment there is speech. 
Some pangs there are no tongue tell 
That in the so Mt too deeply dw 
Emotions o’er some spirits st 
That lowlier minds may never 
Several poems are added in the dialects of Cerda and Devon- 


shire, which we do not admire. 
MUSIC. 
Pianoforte. 


Esq., by 


THe ZEPpuyrR Wai for the 
dicated to Charles Hitchings 
Cramer, Addison, and Beal 

Four waltzes, with 

and graceful, if 

look for this 
position ; 


ZES, Composed and de- 


Rexford. Price 2s 
introduction and coda @ Za Strauss, very light 
not inal. But it would be invidious to 
latter lity 1 done-to-death” style of com- 
elegance of melo ly and correct harmony are quite enough 


very or 


this * 
is 


to satisfy, and these are to be found in the “ Zephyr Waltzes.” 
THE SONG oF THE ZerpuyR. The poctry by Charles Hitchings, 
Esq., the music by A. J. Rexford. Price 2s. Gd. Cramer, Au- 


dison, and Beale 
A most graceful and effective 


Mr. Rexford’s name is 


cavatina, 
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new to us, but we have no hesitation in recommending this elegant 


song alike to the musician and amateur. The poetry, also, is ex- 


cellent. 

OL_p ENGLAND FOR EVER! The stanzas by Dr. Raffles, the 
music by Edward Wilson. Price 2s. W. Blackman (for the 
author). 


This song consists of five 
ten bars), which, as far as it goes, is not objectionable ; 
want of variety is too apparent. 


short stanzas to as short a melody (only 
but the 


QUEE 
by T. 


For ENGLAND 
righted ! 
and Co, 





AND THE 
Song. The music 


or, Our gallant Ship has 
Williams. Price Metzler 





A simple but energetic melody, with accompaniment of befitting 
character. It cannot fail to produce a lively effect on a ears of 
every one who will sincerely'and loyally say, in the words of the 


song, ‘“‘ For England and the Queen, my boys, huzza! 


oO 





MUSICAL CHIT-.CH 
A TrHeatricat Row 1n ITALy y.—The 
onthe night of the 16th inst., was crowded 
appearance, this season, of Clara Novello, 
flattering. The eternal ‘* Puritani’ ag 
create so much enthusiasm sung by the 
fell flat on the ear and but little applause. 
act Clara Novello had no sooner terminated the cadenza at the end of 
her first solo in the cabaletto, than certain persons in the pit indulged 
im very strong expressions of disapprobation. The pet of the 
Romans felt indignant at this treatment: she knitted her brow, bit 
her lip, looked daggers, and abruptly left the Symphony of 
the orchestra ended—no prima donna Since the far-famed Tambu- 
rini riot, at the Queen’s Theatre, in London, we never heard such a 
charivari of whistling, hissing, shouting, and clapping of hands. 
curtain, after delay and confusion, was lowered $ 


DRAMATIC AND 


Carlo Theatre at Genoa, 
to excess for the first 
whose reception was most 
! The movements which 


ini: 
artists in Paris and London 
Inthe second 








: ho encores, 





stage. 


some minutes’ the 








row still increased, and the public becoming ‘* dangerously’ impatient 
for explanation, the impresario obeyed the summons; no sooner had 
the word ‘‘ indisposizione”’ escaped his lips than a volley of hoots and 





shouts put ane 1d to further apology. Again delay and consultation, 



































































AND HAUT 


THE COURT TON. 





On Saturday her Majesty and Prince Albert walked in the royal gardens 
in the forenoon. In the afternoon his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
attended by Colonel Wyide, visited her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester, at Gloucester House. The Prince went to Kensington, and 
visited her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. His Royal Highness also 
paid a visit to the Duke of Sussex, in Kensington Palace.—In the evening 
Viscount Canning and the Right Hon. George Dawson-Damer had the 
honour of joining the royal dinner circle at the Palace. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, the royal suite, and the household, attended 
divine service on Sunday morning, in Buckingham Palace. The Rev. Mr. 
Vane, Deputy Clerk of the Closet in Waiting, officiated. 

THE QUE s Court.—The Queen held a court on Monday afternoon at 
Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Tour and Taxis, attended by Count 
Stockau and Count Jenison Walworth, arrived at the palace at half-past two 
accompanied by the Bavarian Minister, for the purpose of being presente 
to her Majesty. The Prince was also presented to Prince Albert. Count de 
Pollon, the Sardinian Minister, had an audience of her Majesty, on return 
from temporary absence. Sir George Shee, Envoy and Minister at the 
Court of Stutgardt, was presented to the Queen, to take leave, on returning 
to his post. Sir John M‘Neill was presented, on his arrival (vom Persia. 
Count de Pollon, the Sardinian Minister, after having an audience of the 
Queen, was presented to Prince Albert. Sir George Shee and Sir John 
M‘Neill were also presented to his Royal Highness. Her Majesty was at- 
tended by Viscount Hawarden and Sir R. Otw His Royal Highness was 
attended by Colonel Wylde. 
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Albert walked in the royal gardens of 
ghness Prince Albert, attended by Col. 


Tvespay.—The Queen and Prince 


Buc kingham Palace.—His Royal Hi 











yyide, rode out on horseback.—The Duke of Wellington had an audience 
of her Majesty —Their hee eg Hig the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal, accom} ed by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, were taken 
airing in the royal gardens. — Her ) Highness the Duchess 
of Kent and Lady Fanny Howard joined the royal dinner circle at Bucking- 

| han ce in the evening. 


The | 





WEDNESDAY.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert walked in the Royal Gar- 
dens His Royal Highness Prince Albert, atten ided by Colonel Wylde, rode 
outon horseback. Her vaclaghemy ycvronty Duchess of Kent visited her Ma’ 

sty at Buckingham Palac r Robert Peel audience of the Queen. 
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Their Re yal Highnesses the irises of Wa the Princess Royal were 
| taken an airing in the Royal Gardens, accon ipani¢ d by the Dowager Lady 
Lyttelton. The royal dinner-party consisted of ber Royal Highness the 

Duchess of Kent, his Serene Highness the Prince of Tour and Taxis, the 

Bavarian Minister and the Baroness de peas the Minist ‘ry and the 

de Re itlow, t s Cannin iny Howard, 


and curtain up; *‘ Suona la tromba,’’ the scene which follows the 
soprano air, was next attempted amidst increased uproar. Now the 
storm wa ts h At last the iin was again lowered and 
I d, | ld, the stood the indignant prima donna, all 
iss mbdlin ‘“adly pale! i few seconds the or- 
chestra d the aria, and after executing a few inau- 
dibl i ntly, she abruptly broke off, approac lamps, 
and address he audience in Italian. She stated that she was fa- 
tigued by her recent trav ind was unwell; she had been forced 
to sing ; she had endeav d to do her best, but she had no voice | 
left, and entreated the } to be indulg After this reasonable 
appeal she was greatly applauded, and Ir ; the curtain again was 
lowered, and thus ended first performance of *‘ Parit ani’’ in Genoa. 
In a stage-box of this elegant and beautiful theatre were Albertazzi 
ind her sister. It must have been pa l the in- 
suited prima donna to know that the i by 
‘ountrywomen and a sister artiste. The way to 

Mapame Vrarpor Garcti are given to understand that 
this celebrated vocalist does visiting us this season. 

Irattan Opera at ConstTANTINopLe!—This phenomenon has 
been rounced, from more th one authority, as having recently ta- 
ken pla I » representation took placein the 

arem of the Sul ind tl ve opera chosen for the occasion was 
** Belisario.”’ It r stated that the beautiful Circassians were 
so moved by the pou rtraye d miseries of the old Roman warrior that 

in a fit of excited commiseration, threw a _ of golu at the 
feet of the supposed unfortunate ! 

Vicror HuGo.—A new play en Les ’ by this 
prolific writer, is shortly to be produc th rancaise, 
Paris. 

Exprecrep ForeiGNers.—Amongst st of forthcoming im- 
port tions to add thetr stre igth to the mun musicale of the ap- 
1 if Season, we perceiv names of the great Spohr, who by 
the way has a hankering aft ite cliffs Mendelssohn, already 
un adopted son of Albion 10K t young gee 
obliterate all memory of his pred ssors,—Vieuxte 
called the rival to Paganini, and Sivari, the favour puy of that 

man, ** whose bones now blanch at superstition’s scow While 
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now so crovellt irry religious bigotry bevond 
t grave, ** snutt up with its Moloch nostril the scent”’ of its vic- 
tim’s eternal perdition ! 
GRASD bee ONCERT IN THE Crty.—On Monday evening | 
grand co t for the benefit of the w ws an 
of the Rel al and Conqueror took rlace LH: ull of 
Commerce, Threadneedle-street, which, fo vray was de- 
voted to the purposes of music, and whic is, was 
crowded to excess by a noble and fashionable if concert 
ned with Mozart’s immortal overture to ‘* Die Zaubertlote”’ 
which was beautifully performed by a most eflicient band led by Mr. 
F. Cramer. Next followed, appropriately enough, Boyce’s lovely 
duet, ** Here shall soft charity repair,’’ which was exce llently sung 
by Messrs. Shoubridge and C. Purday. ‘* Bid me discourse’’ was 
given by Miss Towers with exquisite freedom and power. The duc tto 
**Sull’ aria’? was a most brilliant and effective performance by the 
Misses Birch. Kalliwoda’s masterly composition, ** The Grave - 
digger ’’ is not very well suited to Mrs. A. Toulmin’s powers, but her 
reading of this aria /uguére was good, particularly in the words of 
the last line, ‘‘ The grave-digger and his poor child, so dear,’’ which 
were given with great beauty and pathos. Mr. Harrison’s exceution 
of WRossini’s cavatina from ‘The Lady of the Lake’’ was 
much indebted to Mr. Lazarus’s exquisite clarionet obligato 
accompaniment. ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim’’ was sweetly, 
but feebly sung by Mrs. C. Harper; it requires a full and 
| easily wielded voice to stand : ainst the powerful trumpet accompa- 
niment in Keller’s German so ‘Der Blinde.’’ In ** Prendi! per 
me,’’ the joint production of Be nedict and De Beriot, Alfred 
Shaws magnificent voice seemed joyously to expand its extraordinary 
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beauties, as if surprised by the pleasant and une xpected Opportunity 
which the immense space atlorded it. This was particularly appa- 
rent in the last line of the song, ‘* Immensa¢ l’estasi del mio piacer,”’ 
which she gave with all her heart and soul, and which called down 
one of the most vehement encores we ever heard. Mrs. Shaw, 
the performance of this beautiful aria, in our opinion, eclipsed all her 
former great exertic The first part of this de lightful concert con- 
cluded with the celebrated trio from ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’’ (in 
English), which was most perfectly sung by Miss Birch, Miss Rain- 
forth, and Mrs. A. Shaw. he three ladies’ voices harmonized toge- 
ther in the most exquisite manner. In t reproachful passage, 
** Yeung ladies,’’ or, as it is more powerfully reproving in Italian, 
me gnal’? the low notes of Mrs. Shaw told with astonish- 
ing beauty and effect. We never heard the trio so well sung before. 
Part LI. of the concert commencec 
Euryanthe (Leader, Mr. Loder), and produced the noblest 
Miss Rainforth sang ‘* Wapping old stairs’’ so very sweetly 
deserve a hearty encore, A fantasia on the cornet-h-piston 
most beautifully executed by Mr. Harper, juan. Horn’s lovely duet, 
** | know a bank,’’ was most charmingly sung by the Misses Pyne, 
two extremely juvenile artistes, but who give ample | yromise of ma- 
turing into firsc-rate talent. The last vocal piece was * Mary of 
Castle Carey,’’ by Wilson, which was given with all his characteristic 
pathos and pure simplicity. The concert terminated with a“ Finale ”’ 
(instrament: il), by Haydn, leaving but one feeling on the delighted 
minds of the numerous auditory—that of the greatest satisfaction at 
seeing the highest intellectual enjoyment waiting as a nurse wnt | 
handmaid upon Charity ! 
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Solution to problem 


By an error, we believe of the printers’, this problem was given 

1 to be solved in seven moves—it should have been ‘* white to move, and 

mate in four moves.”’ 

WHITE. BLACK. 

R to Q Kt Sth ch K takes R 

B takes Q P ch K to Q B sq 

Kt to Q Kt 6th ch K to GQ 

B to Q B 7th mate. 

ProsieM, No. 16. 


lt with Weber’s Grand Overture to | 


was | 


| « chivalrous : spirits in the 





White to move, and mate in five moves. 
BLACK, 























WHITE. 
The Sc 


on in our next. 


We give an extract froma letter of a correspondent at Enfield, con- 
taining a challen which we have no doubt will be accepted by some 
same good feeling with which it is given : 

* As the representative of a small chess club in Entield, I am desired 
to say that we shall be 
any parties or club so desirous of playing. 


ge, icl 


happy to play a friendly game by post, with 
G. L. SMart.” 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


THE ELEPHANT. 


We have had the task of introducing various theatrical Zions to 
the readers of the InLustTRATED LoNDON News, trom tragedians 
to vocalists, from the professors of the poetry of motion to the sup- 
porters of the “ heavy business”—each in turn has found a niche in 
our columns. From /ivns the transition is easy to elephants, and 
lo! another Chuny, not pantomimic, but a real, living, moving 
animal, who, having packed up his trunk and left his forest home, 
makes a nightly bow on his knees to the “ enlightened audiences” 
who throng the English Opera to gaze at him. As one of the 
strange “‘ sights of London” we give the sketches ; and, subject to 
the reservations which we have before expressed as to the general 
nature and tendency of such exhibitions, we must do this theatrical 
novelty the justice of declaring him a very docile, quiet, and de- 
cidedly amusing performer, with less impudence and more skill 
than many of his biped predecessors upon the same boards. Our 
engraving truly depicts one of his feats as he carries his Mr. Jameson 
charily and tenderly upon his monstrous tusks. The care with 
which he steps over the prostrate man who lies under his ponderous 
feet, and the caution he displays ere he plants his great limbs lest 
they hurt his keeper, are interesting evidences of the nature of the 
elephant, and afford another curious proof of the power of man over 
those animals physically capable of crushing him in a moment; 
another instance of physical force bowing before the supremancy of 
a superior brain. 








NAPOLEON’s ToMB.—Marshal Duc de Reggio, accompanied by General 
Petit, Generals Athalin and Gourgaud, who had been deputed by the King, 
and all the staff of the Hétel des Invalides, proceeded to remove, preparatory 
to the works of the monument to Napoleon, the imperial crown, the hat, 
and the sword of Austerlitz, which had remained on the coffin since the day 
of the faneral. The whole of the Invalides were in full dress, and were 
drawn up on either side of the procession. These relics were afterwards 
deposited in an apartment in the hotel prepared for their reception. 

MurpDER TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO.— DEATH-BED CONFESSION OF A 
MuRDERER.—On Saturday, the 26th uf April, 1817, a daring and revolting 
murder was committed at the house of Mr. Littlewood, grocer, adjoining 
the burial-ground of Brunswick Chapel, Pendleton. ‘The victims were Mrs. 
Margaret Marsden, the housekeeper, aged 75, and Hannah Partington, the 
servant, a very fine young woman, aged 20. ‘The object of the perpetrators 
of this foul deed was robbery; for, on the discovery of the murder by Mr. 
Littlewood, on returning at night from his shop, in Chapel-street, Salford, 
where he carried on the business of a grocer, it was found that upwards of 
£160, principally in one and two pound notes, a gold watch, and other ar- 
ticles, had Leen taken from a drawer in the room in which he and Mrs, Lit- 
tlewood slept. The two servants were found dead in the kitchen—the el- 
derly woman sitting in a chair, with her head bowed down upon her breast, 
and the girl lying on her face on the floor. Both their skulls were dread- 
fully fractured with the poker and a cleaver, and altogether the murder 
appeared to have been of the most cold-blooded and determined character. 
From various circumstances of strong suspicion, five men, named James 
Ashcroft the elder, David Ashcroft, James Ashcroft the younger, William 
Holden, and John Robinson, were apprehended, and tried at Lancaster be- 
fore Baron Richards, at the August assizes (Friday, September 5th), 1817. 
Although not direct, the evidence was strongly circumstantial, and the jury 
found the three Ashcrofts and William Holden guilty, but acquitted Robin- 
son. On the following Monday (September 8th) the Ashcrofts and Holden 
were executed, but every one of them, “calling their God to witness,” 
died protesting their innocence, and singing a hymn. Nevertheless, the 
public were perfectly satisfied of their guilt, about which there never 
seemed to be a doubt until Thursday, the 9th inst., when an old man, 
aged 74, named John Holden (the uncle, we believe, of the man who was 
hung), living at avery disreputable place, called Egypt, on the right-hand 
side of the road between Leigh and Chowbent, finding himself on the point 
of death, confessed to two women, whom he called to the bedside for the 


FAIR ON 


an ‘* old-fashioned winter,’’ will hardly give the name of winter at 
all to the state of the atmosphere and the elements by which the 
heat and cold of the last four months have been regulated ; indeed, 
if it were not for the shortness of the days, the occasional visitations 
of the fogs, and the mud by which the streets and the passengers are 
defiled, and for a few hours here and there of what is now called 
frost, the inhabitaats of London would feel but little difference be- 
tween July and January ; and, with the exception of harvesting and 
haymaking, things which require a certain portion of sunshine, the 
rural population of the kingdom might carry on their agricultural 
pursuits almost as well at Christmas as at Midsummer, without any 
reference to the diversity of their labours requiring a diversity of 


another state of things, and they who lived in the year 1814 have 


winter. 
It was in the winter of 1813-14 that Europe experienced, and 


capable of doing when he went about his work in earnest. It 


old Father Thames into custody. In other words, it was in the win- 
ter of 1814 that the Thames, as represented in the above plate, was 
so completely frozen over, that what has been very appropriately 
called ‘‘ Frost Fair’’ was celebrated on its surface. The frost set 
in with a cold, piercing easterly wind, on the 27th December, 1813, 
and lasted, with little intermission of its intensity, until the 5th of 
February following. So hard was the surface of the river for several 
weeks, and so thick the ice, that a long road, or rather street, which 
was called the City-road, was formed from Blackfriars’-bridge to 
old London-bridge (there was in those days no Southwark-bridge to 
intercept the view of the whole space of the river lying between the 
above-mentioned termini). On each side of this long street were 
booths of alldescriptions ; dancing, eating, drinking, smoking, &c. 
were going on without intermission all day andall night. There were 
printing-presses,‘inter alia; and songs, poems, and descriptions set- 
ting forth the triumphs of ‘‘ Frost ’’ were printed and eagerly bought 
up by the multitudes who thronged to see the wonders. Gambling- 
booths, shows, and so forth were in abundance; in short, the whole 
river represented an immense Saturnalia, an enormous Bartholomew 
fair. There were fires blazing, sausages frying, fiddlers tuning, horns 
blowing, and groups of dancers in incessant employment and requisi- 
tion ; such a scene had not been witnessed since the year 1788, when 





urpose, that he was the perpetrator of the murder above referred to, but 
hat he did not commit the robbery, On the following day hedied, 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 


seasons for their perfection. But our ancestors were acquainted with | 


experienced some ditference of temperature between summer and | 


England, in particular, a specimen of what the Genius of Frost was | 


was in this eventful winter that Napoleon retreated from Moscow, | 
amidst the horrors of cold, desolation, and famine ; and it was in the | 
winter of this year that Winter, ‘‘ canos hirsuta capillos,’’ shook | 
the icicles from his beard over the inhabitants of London, and took | 





THE THAMES. 


Those who remember what has been, not at all improperly, called | something of the same sort took place, but on a smaller scale and for 


a shorter time. In 1683-4 the frost fair described by Evelyn was 
held on the Thames, and from the description given by that amusing 
chronicler it must have been the very counterpart of the fair in 
1813-14, Whatis a singular coincidence the thaw onthat occasion took 
place on the very same day in 1684 as the thaw in 1814. There was 
a similar sort of fair on the Thames in 1715-16, but the cold was not 
so intense. Those whoremember the frost in 1814 will congratulate 
themselves on the change which has taken place in the climate of 
England within the last few years. A frost fair is a very pleasant 
thing to read about, and a very agreeable thing to remember—‘‘ Olim 
meminisse juvabit’’—but when Father Frost takes Father Thames by 
the nose, it is quite time for poor mortals to get outof the way and con- 
gratulate themselves for being exempted from a visit of this mighty and 
unrelenting potentate. Skaters might have complained of this absence 
of frost some few years ago, because in those days the ingenuity of 
the inventors of the artificial ice had notdiscovered itself, and helped 
the public to an agreeable amusement exempt from a very disagreeable 
concomitant. In other words there was not till within the last year a 
** Glaciarium,’’ of which a view is given below, uponwhich the most 
delicate young lady orold gentleman, addicted to skating, could cut 
figures of eight, spread eagles, and such like devices, without the fear of 
being frostnipt, or destroyed in the bud. But nowthis pleasant pastime 
may be carried on at the Baker-street Bazaar, whatever.may be the 
state of the weather. Arthas supplied the forgetfulness of nature, 
and there the skaters can, and in fact do, enjoy the sport upon the 
artificial surface laid down by the patentees, as fully as if skimming 
the surface of a Dutch canal, or gliding through the mazes of a Lap- 
land lake. The artificial scenery at this place is so well contrived, 
that the skater may imagine himself in the midst of Switzerland. 
The trees, the cottages, the shrubs, the very weeds, the sky, the dis- 
tant prospect—all is winter, congelation, and frost, whilst, at the same 
time, the atmosphere is bland and genial. But to return to ‘‘ Frost 
Fair.” When the thaw came, and the ice began to break, the view 
on the river was one which, in strangeness of effect, and ruggedness 
of grandeur, was never equalled in London. The whole river was 
a mass of moving icebergs, rolling along with the tide, striking against 
each other, and against the piers of the bridges, with a most deafen- 
ing and continuous noise, a miniature representation of what may be 
supposed to take place in the Arctic regions, when winter yields to the 
coming spring. This notice of ‘* Frost Fair ”’ will, with the engrav- 
ing affixed, enable our readers to estimate what once was an ‘‘ olden 
winter,’’ and to rest satisfied with a sufficiency of real ice to cool 
their champagne at Epsom or Ascot races, without longing for such 
a taste of Boreas and his companion, “ raffian winds,”’ as will con- 
geal their blood, and bring coals to something like £5 a ton. 
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COURSING. 


ASHDOWN PARK MEETING. 

The papers now afford particulars of the meetings which form the 
latest of the present season; but ere coursing is over we make place 
for our sketch of the sport. On Tuesday the Ashdown Park meeting 
came off. 

THE CUP. 

Mr.’ R. Etwall’s bk b Elizabeth beat Mr. Bennett’s bk b Belta. 

Mr. W. Etwall’s y and w b Win-if-I-can ran a bye. 

Mr.*Bradley’s bk and w b Butterfly ran a bye. 

Lord Stradbroke’s f b Magdalen beat Mr. Goodlake’s f d Gratification. 

Mr. R. Etwali’s bk b England’s Queen beat Mr. Bowles’s Browbeater. 

Mr. Bennett’s Blanche ran a bye (Mr. Morant’s Mayfly absent). 

Mr. W. Etwall’s World’s-end beat Mr. Bradley’s Barron. 

Various authors have taken up the pen iu praise of CoursinG. but 
too much cannot be said in its favour. The sport is good and the cost 
small, and the joys of this form of the chase are therefore more gene- 
rally diffused than can be the case where expensive packs and five- 
hundred guinea horses are requisite. The ‘‘ Oracle of Rural Life’’ 
says justly— 

Coursing is productive of a great stock of amusement amongst 
country gentlemen and their tenants. With the latter it has been 
and ever will be a very favourite pastime, for more reasons than one. 
It is attended with expenses within their command, which is not 
always the case with the charges incurred by those who aspire to fox- 
hunting; and, as it is an emulative sport, it creates a spirit of rivalry 


| 


other, for if the latter be permitted to become overloaded with flesh, 
the former will become sizy and viscid, considerably affecting respi- 
ration, which should be as free from such obstruction as possible. 
The editor of the ‘‘ Courser’s Manual’’ says, ‘‘the good or bad 
condition of greyhounds almost entirely depends upon the manner as 
well as the means by which they are supported ; those who keep 
them in high condition, and at all times ready for sport during the 
coursing season, are very particular in respect of their food, which, 
it is clear, should be highly nutritious without being difficult of di- 


gestion. Broths and gelatinous substances, incorporated with rasp- 


| ings, soaked biscuits, oatmeal, or bread made from the latter and 


wheat flour (equal parts), intermixed with a few beaten eggs, then 
formed into small loaves, and given with broth boiled from sheep’s 
heads, properly broken to pieces for the purpose, are well adapted to 
keep the frame in a due degree of strength for bodily exertion without 
over-distending the intestinal canal, or tending to promote constipa- 
tion, so soon as which is at any time observed a mild mercurial ape- 
rient ball should be administered. 

Greyhound kennels should differ from others, inasmuch as they 


| should be in small compartments, sufficient for four greyhounds and 


rT 
no more, and above all they should be of equal temperature. The 


| temperature good for a horse is good for a box of four grevhounds. 


| The feeding-place 


amongst neighbours in the comparative excellence of their dogs, | 


which tends greatly to relieve the somewhat dull routine of a farmer’s 
life in retired parts of the country. 


The comparative speed between the greyhound and the racehorse | 
has been more than once tried, as far as circumstances would admit, | 
although a difficulty has always been in the way of a really fair trial, | 
from want of that command over the former which is always to be | 


enforced over the latter. It has hitherto been found to be in favour 
of the racehorse, but doubts are entertained whether, if a hare could 
be made to run in view over a straight course of one mile, the grey- 
hound would not be the winner. Still, whatever may be the sym- 
metry and high breeding of the greyhound, he can acquire no celebrity 


should be under cover, and close at hand. 
more than four should be fed at a time; in short, four are too many, 
for one will eat twice as much as another in the same time. In 
summer, the greyhounds may be let out in yards, but not more than 
four dogsin the same yard; and the yards should be walled, so as 
to prevent them from looking out. Greyhounds should be taken 
out with a man on foot every day during the summer, to run and 
play about; it keeps their muscles in good play, and they will be 
as quiet again in their kennels after it. 

So passionately fond of coursing was the late Lord Orford, that, 
although in a very bad state of health, nothing could restrain him 
from appearing in the field on the day his favourite bitch, Czarina, 
was to run a match of some consequence. The bitch won, when in 


| the moment of the highest exultation, and in the eagerness of his 


in the field at the present day, unless he be brought into the highest | 


state of condition of which bis nature and physical powers are capable. 
In fact, he must undergo very much the same treatment in his train- 
ing that the racehorse undergoes to bring him well to the post. The 
state of the blood, as well as the state of the body, must be strictly 
attended to, one being in a very material degrec 
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THE TWO-EDGED LALIA—LALIA ANCEPS, 


This elegant plant is of easy culture in an orchideous house; grows best 


in filled wi : 
Up with bat Siled with broken pots—a little moss put over them, and filled 
ie san ae on - ¢ tough fibrous peat, in roughish lumps, raised up above 
not growing ae 65 earature, when growing, 70 to 75 deg. Fahr.; when 
aa gorgecas “ oa ~ . deg. Itisa native of Mexico, where, amid the profuse 
peed, dteation tee of that climate, it grows luxuriantly, without cul- 
the partaath ; he Feneric characteristics of this race are—segments of 
toner Ganabe — wide open; sepals lanceolate, equal; petals rather 
column; colu wae . labellum resupinate, three-lobed, wrapped round the 
G@anaweie eshy, destitute of wings; pollen masses eight. The specific 
by yhinoma. bee one-leaved, ovate, rather squared, seated on 
= twe-edeed int, _ Flowers in twos and threes, sometimes four, at the top of 
® vinci “anaes ricated Spike, two to three feet long; ovarium covered with 
rene Une ca r; sepals and petals lanceolate, acuminate, of a beautiful 

y colour, Labellum with the lateral lobe rounded off; the centre 


dependant on the | 


| into threc 
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triumph, he fell from his pony and almost immediately expired. 
His lordship was the first to try the bold experiment of crossing 
the breed of greyhounds with the English bull-dog, in opposition to 
the general opinions of the sporting world, but after breeding thus 
on for seven removes, it more than answered his expectations in pro- 
ducing the best dogs of his day. 


sembling the richest purple velvet; the 


considerably, acute, re 
marked with crimson and yellow veins, tra- 
versed lengthwise by a thick fleshy ridge, which at its extremity divides 


projecting 
interior of the lip beautifnily 


points. ‘The flowers are very durable, and give an odour like 


honey. 
LORD BROUGHAM. 

“A very gifted gentleman, a worthy friend of mine, M. de 
Tocqueville, absolutely wrote a book and made a speech a short time 
back, in which he said the right of search was never heard of before ; 
thatit was a horrible measure, because it was to be exercised in what 
he called the solitude of the ocean; and further, he said that it was 
more intolerable, because it left one foreign country to decide on the 
measures of another foreign country. Marvellous ignorance of the 
whole question! M. de Tocqueville should be more accurate as to 
facts; he ought to know, if not the X Y Z, at least the A B C of his 
subject, before he undertakes to diseuss the merits of a question of 
which his ignorance at present is so extraordinary—so incredibly 
profound.”’ 

Is not the above extract of one of Lord Brougham’s latest speeches 
a most characteristic touch of the great schoolmaster as well as of 
the man. How easily and gracefully does the noble ex-Chancellor 
annihilate the pretensions of his ‘* worthy friend.’"’ With what in- 
imitable irony does Lord Brougham convict the ‘‘ very gifted gen- 
tleman’”’ of utter ignorance on the subject about which he (M. de 
Tocqueville) ‘* absolutely wrote a book* and made a speech.”’ 

Seriously speaking, Lord Brougham’s first attack on his absent 
friend, and on a distinguished foreigner and writer, was not signalised 
by much discretion and good taste; but, in the tone and temper of 
his lordship’s reply to the very intemperate, and even coarse, com- 
munication of M. de Tocqueville, there is much to admire. Lord 


| Brougham is not famed, generally speaking, for his moderation and 





delicacy when attacked, but in this instance he seems to have changed 
characters with M. de Tocqueville, who has the reputation of being 
a remarkably temperate and inoffensive person. It results from the 
very curious correspondence that hag been exchanged between these 
two distinguished disputants, that ofe of the most eminent men in 
France has been writing and speaking on a subject in total ignorance 
of its right bearings, and that the French Legislative Chamber, 
without distinction of men or parties, has completely shared this 
ignorance. In short, to place the controversy in the fewest words— 
that France, who has been relying onjthe United States as the steady 
opponent of the principle of the right of search, has been unaware 
that the Americans had at one tim@ actually agreed to a right of 
search stronger than the one that is now exercised by the Great 
Powers by virtue of the treaties of 1831, 1833, and 1841! 

Now, whatever may be the merits of the mere personal controversy, 
it must be admitted that Lord Brougham has rendered an essential 
service to his country, and to Europe generally, by his happy ex- 
posure. It is of inestimable value as regards America, for, after the 
high-sounding pretensions of the ‘I'ransatlantic statesmen, it is really 








~* The book alluded to by Lord Brougham was a simple brochure on the 
right of search. 


Not | 











quite ‘‘ refreshing ’’ (we believe we use a word of Lord Brougham’s 
coining) to have their inconsistencies set forth, just as their good 
faith has been shown up by the awkward disclosures relative to the 
vomenty eos 
e can feel, therefore, a pleasure in gracing our columns with t 

ortrait of Harry Brougham, for we liked hint best when he was the 

ld, daring, an uncompromising opponent of slavery—when he was 
the eloquent, accomplished advocate of popular education—when he 
was the courageous counsel at the bar of the House of Peers, defend- 
ing the honour of an oppressed queen—when he was introducing in 
the Legislature his great legal reforms—when he was the independent 
member of Parliament, working for his country’s weal. We have 
liked him less as the political partisan or party man; we have not 
admired him in his cameleon changes; we have smiled often at his 
charlatan pranks, and we have pitied him sincerely. when he has 
descended to be the mere mountebank. With all his faults we love 
him ag eho a —< whom we have reason to be proud. Ad- 
vocate, legislator, abolitionist, reformer, s ‘ 
Chancellor, still there is Harry Brougham. “her pigts ete ae 

This is not the place, nor perhaps the fitting period, fora biography 
of this distinguished legislator. It is history which must hereafter 
decide whether Lord Brougham is to be classed amongst the patriots 
and benefactors of his country. We shall not enter here on the 
charges of rashness, folly, and instability brought against him by his 
enemies. It is posterity which will judge most accurately his efforts 
to improve the condition of the labouring classes by the march of 
education. But one grand experiment-—one great work—speaks too 
home to our actual feelings to be unnoticed here. Lord Brougham 
is the parent of the new Poor-law Bill. He was the daring innovator 
on the humanity of the Elizabethian code. Lord Brougham’s panacea 
for England’s social misery has been a wretched failure. He has 
neither raised the character of the peasant and operative, nor has he 
yet found resources for the humane provision of the indigent. He 
has subjected the honest labourer to oppression and cruelty ; he has 
attacked the dearest ties of kindred, and yet bas the Poor-law Bill 
failed to reduce the rates of the tax-payer, to alleviate the distress of 
the industrious artisan, and to reduce the quantum of human sufferin 
in the country. 4 

Lord Brougham’s political and parliamentary career has been 
marked by curious changes. It is difficult to follow him in his os- 
cillations and tergiversations. The extraordinary evolutions of his 
fertile mind escape the most sharp-sighted vision. His ever-varying 
physiognomy is the type of his mind. The rapidity of his sensations 
is only equalled by the volubility of his speech. He is all paren- 
theses, and his crotchets are innumerable. He is never still. His 
moving mind is described by his perpetual motion. He has talked, 
perhaps, more than any human being breathing, not excepting that 
greatest but one of talkers, Louis Philippe. The King of the French 
and Lord Brougham are sworn friends. His citizen Majesty likes 
his original ‘‘ ami Anglais.’’ The ex-Chancellor in one of his freaks 
took a chateau at Cannes. This is a small harbour on the Mediter- 
ranean, in the department of the Var, only 238 leagues from Paris! 
Napoleon landed at Cannes in 1815, after his flight from Elba, and 
Brougham dropped anchor there after his quondam friends the Whigs 
had deprived him of the cares of the woolsack. Some person re- 
marked to Chateaubriand, ‘‘ Why, what can possess Lord Brougham 
to choose his country-house at such an obscure gulf?” “Ah!” 
replied the great statesman and writer, ‘‘ ces Anglais are singular 
beings. They sclect the most out-of-the-way “places for their 
maisons de campagne. 1 know one who had _ his country residence 
in Greece, whose habitation was periodically pillaged during his ab- 
sence, which did not prevent him from going there regularly every 
year to make his promenade.” ae 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 





Lord Brougham is the most indefatigable of men. When he visits 
Cannes he generally seizes the occasion to pass two or three days in 
Paris, and then everybody is sure to see him somewhere. From the 
earliest hour he pays his visits. If he finds a Frenchman in his bed, 
no matter, he will see him; if his friend be in a bath, n'importe, 
Lord Brougham talks to him as if he were on a parliamentary bench, 
instead of floating in a marble or a metal vessel. At breakfast or in 
his study, it is all the same, in his lordsbip bolts, having no bar to 
his discretion. As he can pour forth a larger quantity of words 
within a given period than the most voluble of Gallicans, Lord 
Brougham disposes of an immense number of visits within a 
brief space. Men of no parties are exempt from his visitation. 
At the Tuileries he is a most welcome guest. The wordy 
warfare between him and Louis Philippe is generally very ani- 
mated, although, strange to say, the Republicans once contem- 
plated asking Lord Brougham to be their counsel before the Court 
of Peers, in one of the procés monstres which have taken place since 
the Revolution. If his lordship had pleaded, it would have been 
amusing to the French, for although fiuent in the language, his pro- 
nunciation is rather ludicrous. Lately, some persons began building 
opposite his villa at Cannes, and Lord Brougham had an opportunity 
of judging law in France. On his inquiring whether, by the terms 
of his lease, he could not abate the nuisance of being overlooked, he 
was informed there was no remedy. ‘‘ What,’’ exclaimed his lord- 
ship indignantly to an English friend, ‘‘ are there no laws in this 
country?’’ ‘* Oh, yes!’’ replied his consoler, ‘* there are thousands 
of laws, but there is little justice for the natives, and certainly none 
for an Englishman.”’ 

Lord Brougham is, after all, one of the most agreeable of men, 
despite his gossiping propensities. He is universally admired in 
society, and is an especial favourite of the fairer portion. Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, with their rivalry of position and 
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pallides, are sworn friends ; and it would not be quite decorous for 
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exyrenion of his culdics to allude to a treaty which upset the basis 
of his position supplies too good achance for the noble lord to throw 
away. 

CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &¢. 
ation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has adopted 
on the recommendation of the L ord Bishop of Toronto, 
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A meeting of the members and friends of the Church Missionary Society 
was held n the fown-hall, Oxford, on Monday evening, The Rev. 
Doran, L L.D., formerly a missionary in India, attended a de} 
from tl mote J society, and detailed its operations. Several cle 

ntlemen connected with the university also addressed the meeting. 
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| etdlalialid RAMONEUR ASSOCIATION. 


Central Office, 34, Foley-place, Portland-place. 
Branch Oftic , High Holborn. 
Superintendent, Mr. Spiller, Builder, 30 a, Berkeley-street West, Hyde. park. 

The Nobility, Public Departments, and others, are hereby most respectfully informed 
| that this undertaking guarantees all expenses atte endant on engines consequent upon 
chimnies being on fire during contracts with this Association. 

Some good Operative Chimney Sweepers wanted. A few possessing good charaeters may 
send testimonials to this office, when those approved will re ceive due notice. 

w TROTTER, Seeretary 
Some thousand bushels of good Soot for sale at the Wharf of Fthe Association. 





YROSSMITH’S READING SHAVING SOAP and TOOTH 

J POWDER Establishment, 135, Strand (east corner of Wellington-street),is supplied 
daily from the Factory, Castle-hill, Reading, Berks. 

The SHAVING SOAP, 1s. per pot, will last twelve months, and produces a lather un- 
equalled in strength, adhesiveness, and pureness. The TOOTH POWDER, 9d. per pot, 
will cleanse the blackest Text, cause a beautiful enamel, and prevent all Disorders of the 
Teethand Gums. 

*,* These incomparable articles are warranted free from injurious ingredients, and defy 
c ompe tition for efficacy and cheapness, can now be had Genuine, wholesale and retail, at the 
Depot, 135, Strand, and at the Factory, Reading. 


yOW LAND’ S MACASSAR OIL is s universally ‘acknowledged 

to be the only article that will effectually produce and restore hair, prevent it from 

falling off or turning grey, free it from scurf and dandriff, and will render it delightfully soft 

and flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated atmosphere of crowded as- 
semblies. 

Cavution.—Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, and see that those words are on 
the Wrapper; all others are gross impositions.—Price 3s. 6d. and 78. Family bottles (equal 
to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

Sold at 20, Hatton-garden; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 














A7ATC HES by WEBSTER and SON, Chronometer Makers 
to the Lords of the / ong established 132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. The finest 
description of Watches at the lowest prices, nsistent with maintaining that character for 
periority of workr lanship whic h has distir ished their establishment during that period. 
The compensate d duplex watch, upon t principle of their ¢ ynometers, to which govern- 
ment awarded the pri izes three successit combines per acy with the utmost 
elegance, and is not st irpassed by the pocket Chronometer. W. and 1 have devoted mueh 
attention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably red iced the price, together with the 
small horizontal forladies. Th n offer a large selection of Second hand Watches, at little 
above half the original cost. he utmost value allowed for old wat ches in exchange 
The most experienced workmen in the ring departmen mployed on the premises 
for foreign and English manufact 
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TO THE PROPRIETORS OF PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

Gentlemen,—This is to detail, what O) 45 ARR’S LIFE PILLS (er Pills 
of Health) have done for me. First, : have cured me cough of about three years’ 
duration, by which I ¢ t ird night 1 took them I slept very 
comfortably. Secone ch I have been troubled for many 
years, Thirdly,—Ot f 
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she having 
am, Gent , your humble Servant, R. W. Ricnaargpson, Schoolmaster. 
Red-Lion-street, Walsall, Staffordshire, January, 1843. 
Wirness.—R. Richardson, bis present wife, can vouch to his being afflicted as above, for 
more than 22 years 
Nors.— You are at li 








erty to make use of the above stat 
question put to me, relating thereto. 
Roberts, and Co., London, 

BEW AR FOF IMITATIONS Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine 
if they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 
pasted round the sides of each box, in warts letters on a R¥D grownd, Prepared only by T. 
Roberts ar y their appointment, by E. 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul's; alsoby Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co, Bow 
Churchyard, London; and J. R. Raimes, Edinburgh; and all respectable shemists and 
dealers in medicine, at 18. 1gd., 2s. 9d, and family boxes Lis. com Pull directions are 
given with each bex. 
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LORD DE GREY. 


It isa peculiarity of our political system that every change of 
party changes the heads of every department in the state, the 
secondary and inferior members of those departments remaining in 
their situations, safe from the political storms that sweep away 
those above them. We have recently given a sketch of the Gover- 
nor-General of India, Lord Ellenborough, who superseded Lord 
Auckland, and we now present the portrait of the individual who, 
next to the Governor-General of India, exercises the most import- 
ant degree of viceregal power. Earl De Grey is the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in which office he succeeded Lord Fortescue, 
according to the system above alluded to, by which employment 
under one Government condemns the holder of office, however 
able or fit for the situation, to remain idle under another. 


Earl De Grey is the first holder of the title, which was created 
in 1816: his second title is Lord Grantham, and he is the eldest 
brother of the present Earl of Ripon. His lordship has undergone a 
singular change of names. That of his family is of course Robinson, 
which he dropped for that of Weddell, and since his accession to 
the earldom he has taken the name of De Grey only. _ Besides his 
present office he has filled that of First Lord of the Admiralty, so 
that he is not unknown to political life, though not what can be 
called a prominent name in the ranks of the Conservatives. He is 
also Lord Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, Colonel of the York Hussar 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and one of the Aides-de Camp to the Queen. 

The office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is one of a peculiar na- 
ture. 


faith from the inhabitants of the other two thirds of the kingdom, 
and that the country has been for ages a sort of battle-ground for 
the contest of two races, the conquerors and the conquered, with 


many of the feelings created by these relative positions remaining 


down to the present day in full force, it will be seen that there is 
ample reason why the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be less 
swayed by his personal feelings and by the prejudices of party 
than any other of the exalted functionaries of the Government. 
This is more necessary, now that old jealousies are dying out, and 
eld causes of enmity between the two people are disappearing. 
The Governments of late years have endeavoured to rule in a 
spirit of impartiality and conciliation. The old bitterness of 
feeling which once animated party against party and creed 
against creed is gradually disappearing in the higher ranks; 
temperance and education are doing their beneficial work among 
the lower classes; and assuredly no attempt to disturb the 
harmonizing influences that seem at work in a country too long 
divided by faction would meet with any countenance or sup- 
port amongst the mass of the English people. In fact, the 
time is past when anything very glaring in this way could 
be attempted with safety, or a regard to the maintenance of 
peace. Though Earl De Grey is understood to be attached to the 
more uncompromising section of the Protestant party, his Go- 
vernment is greatly influenced by the mildness and impartiality 
which distinguish the Secretary for Ireland, Lord Eliot, an excel- 
lent specimen of the English nobleman, who has gained for him- 
self the respect and esteem of all parties. 








THE CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS—No, XXVIII. 


ST. SEPULCHRE’S. 

To St. Sepulchre is not inaptly dedicated the church which over- 
looks the public Place of Execution ; and had its grey time-stained 
walls the faculty of speech, a long and dreary chapter of human 
guilt and human misery could it tell. In its tower swings the 
bell which marks the last hours of the condemned, and the deep 
meaning of its tones speaks forth over the modern Babylon—hap- 
pily less often than of old—that man is being openly sacrificed by 
man. Of the scenes which here occur it is not now the time to tell, 
or a gross picture must be drawn of vice lurking and pilfering 
round the gibbet erected to scare the vicious into honesty—of loose 
jest and ribald laughter in reference to the coming spectacle—and 
of brutalizing excitement gained and enjoyed by brutalized minds 
over the death-throes of a helpless, hopeless, unresisting criminal. 

The early history of St. Sepulchre is obscure, and the precise date 
of its foundation unknown; our only certain information, how- 
ever, links it to the priory of St. Bartholomew, near which it stands, 
and, in common with that once magnificent structure, its earliest 
records are associated with the tournaments, the processions, and, 
at a later period, with the tortures and burnings of Smithfield. 
Maitland affords the first authentic notice when he states that, “in 
1178, Roger, Bishop of Sarum, gave the church of St. Sepulchre to 
the canons of St. Bartholomew’s Priory.” Stow speaks of the re- 





He holds the delegated royal authority in the only part of | 
the United Kingdom that is so governed: if we add to this that | 
the people whom he is called to rule are of a different religious | 





building of the church “in the middle of the fifteenth century ;” 
and this second structure it was which in 1666 suffered, to nearly 
entire destruction, by the great fire. To Sir Christopher Wren was 
entrusted its reparation, and we must seek in the multiplicity of 
his engagements at that time an excuse for the hasty, inaccurate, 
and imperfect manner in which the task was fulfilled. 


The interior is divided by two ranges of Tuscan columns into 
three aisles of unequal width, the centra being widest, the south 
narrowest. The columns on either side are connected by semicir- 
cular arches, with enriched archivolts and soffits, which spring 
directly from their capitals, without the interposition of an enta- 
blature, and support a large dental cornice round thechurch. The 
want of harmony between the interior and exterior induce the eup- 
position that the work was done in great haste, and with but little 
attention from Sir Christopher Wren. Beneath the centre window, 
at the east end, is a large Corinthian altar-piece of oak, displaying 
columns, entablatures, &c., elaborately carved and gilded. There 
is a singular sounding-board over the pulpit. 

The organ is the oldest and finest in London, is very large, and 
was built in 1677 by Renatus Harris and Byfield. It has forty 
stops, the reed stops are unequalled. ‘ 





Among the numerous victims who suffered at the stake in Smith- 
field, during the protracted struggle for domination between the 
Roman church and the reformed religion, was John Rogers, at one 
time vicar of St. Sepulchre’s. 
had resolved to put to death one Joan Bocher, a friend came to | 
Rogers, and earnestly desired him to use his interest that the poor 
woman’s life might be spared, and other means used to prevent the 
spread of her opinions. Rogers, however, contending that she 
ought to be executed, the friend then begged him to choose some 
other kind of death, which would be more agreeable to the gentle- | 
ness and mercy prescribed in the Gospel. Rogers replied, “‘ that 
burning alive was not a cruel death, but easy enough.” The friend 
hearing these words, answered with great vehemence, striking 
Rogers’s hand, “‘ It may so happen that you yourself shall have 
your hands full of this mild burning ;” which came to pass, Rogers 
being the first person who was executed at the stake in the reign of 
Queen Mary. 

The principal entrance is on the south side, by a beautiful porch. 
The groining of the ceiling takes a form almost unique. The ribs 
are in very bold relief, and the bosses at the intersections are carved 
to represent the heads of angels, shields, roses, and other devices in | 
great variety. 























It is stated that when the bishops | 








INTERIOR OF THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE.—POSTING THE “ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’ 


POSTING THE NEWS. 


That little word post 

Has meanings a host, 

And in this respect is the lexicon’s boast, 

For there’s no other word 

That ever we heard 

That has been more twisted, and bother’d, and blurr’d. 


There are posts of honour and posts of pride, 

And a thousand posts in the world beside ; 

Posts in the streets, and posts to the lamps, 

And some walking post-men—remarkable scamps! 


There are bank-post bills as current as gold, 

And cheques post-dated not pleasant to hold ; 

And that wonderful post with but four letters to it, 
That has all other letters in Europe pass through it! 


You post in the navy, promoting the brave, 
You post in the army for being a knave ; 

You post the pony whenever you bet, 

And you post off to prison when taken for debt! 


Post-obits are given for gold on your life, 

You're examined post-mortem if murdered in strife ; 
You post by horses, or post by train, 

And the latter steam-style is styled posting amain ! 


If a man any great punctuality boast, 
You say of him “ he’s to be found at his post ;” 
But if you’re kept waiting you inwardly groan, 





And say “ What a devil he is to postpone.” 


You post your books of accounts by millions, 
You call your galloping boys postilions ; 

And you try to save your tin of a verity, 
Just to leave to your young post-erity. 


An authors’ friends, to amuse or fame us, 
Print, after his death, his works posthumous ; 
But we, to give our paper a lift, 

Prefer to print, living, this plain postscript. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Of all the posting that ever you saw, 
Posting by chaises or posting by law, 
Posting a captain or posting a bill, 
Posting a letter selon Rowland Hill ; 
Posting a ledger, or wager you owe, 
The most remarkable posting we know, 
Pleasure, and knowledge, and art to diffuse, 
Is the beautiful practice of PosTING THE NEWS. 


DEATH OF THE OLDEST MAN IN LONDON.—Louis Pouché, who under- 
went an operation for hernia in December last, died a few days since in 
Castle-street, Leicester-square. He was born at Rouen, January 17, 1735. 
He was kind and good-natured, and gentlemanly in his conduct; no one 
could sit in his company without being delighted with his manners and 
amusing tales. He usually took his chair at the Cambrian Tavern, in Castle- 
street, during the latter part of his life, where he often amused the com- 
pany with bis favourite song, “ I’ve kissed, and I’ve prattled with fifty fair 


maids.”’ 


Lonpon : Printed by Ropertr PALMER (at the office of Palmer & Clayton), 
10, Crane-court; and published by WiLLIAM LiT?rLe, at 198, Strand, 
where all communications are requested to be addressed.—SaTuRDAY, 
February 25, 1843. 





